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ADVERTISEMENTS 


Our Unparalleled Presentation to Subscribers for 1897 


A HANDSOME GIFT OF A 500-PAGE BOOK 


TO ALL WHO SUBSCRIBE IMMEDIATELY. 


lo every person who immediately subscribes for our magazine for 1897 (whether an old or new subscriber), and sends the regular subscription 
f $1.00, we will ve ab tely free, and send by mail, postpaid, a copy of the new and thoroughly re vised edition of the 


"AMERICAN ACRICULTURIST 


Weather Forecasts « Farmers’ Almanac®r189¢ 


The Best and Most Complete Book of its Kind Ever Issued. 











Among its many new and distinctive features are the The Latest and Most Reliable 
Complete Election Returns by States, Counties, Statistics on Agriculture, Railroads, Schools, 
and Congressional Districts, Maps and pop- xt Weather, Politics, Cities, Counties, States, 
. a ae . : : > » too - > _— : , 
ulation of Congressional Districts Sy Countries, People, Animals, Birds, 
For Every State in the Union. cece Insects. ° 
HOUSAND Would never think of until they consulted the AMERICAN AGRICULTURiST ALMANAC. There is Annual in Ameriea to 
HINGS ( compa vith It isa practical educator on common every-day affairs. This Almanac contains Weather Foreeasts for 
And a HOUGHTEUL every da he year. It is an {Eneyelopedia of Official, Statistical, Political, Educational, Historical and Generas 
HINKERS ) information and Religious Facts, likewise a practical direction for the affairs of Office, Home and Farm. 


500 Pages! . . . . 10,000 Facts! . . . . 1,000 Topics! 


SSS ane . oS 2 
=e ee eee — A Carefully Edited, Concise and Conw 


prehensive Encyclopedic Volume 
of Information on Topics 





A Complete Library in One Book. 
Orderly Arrangement of Information. 





Educational, Historical, 
Political, Statistical, 
Official and Agricultural. 


An Up-To-Date Synopsis of 
Features and Facts. 


THE WHOLE TRUTH IN A 


Weather forecasts for the year 1897 1 
NUTSHELL. Prof. Chas. H. Lillingstone, so “4 
pupil and assistant of the late Prof. John 
. H. Tiee, the admitt diseoverer of tine 
in Encyclopedic volume of Agricul- electro-planetary system upo1 ; 
tural, Official, Statistical, Historic- weather f 


al, Political and General In- 
formation, compiled for 
the every-day use 
of every-day 
people. 


t contains useful, practical and general 
information upon every subject. 
ELLS you what you wanttoknow 

ELLS You What just when you want to know it. 

You Want To Know, 


UST When You 
Want to Know It. 
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A Great Source of Information. 
A Treasurv of Know ledge, 
A atl de Ex duc: itor 


A r ¢ 
A Reliable Handbook. 


nai 


ALMOST AUTOMATIC, 


NOT IN THE HISTORY OF 
. BOOKS... 


Has there been offered so valuable @ 
Manual of R eligious Fact, Statistic- 
al vet iture, His toric Informa- 
tion and Practical Direc- 
tion for Office, 

Ifeme and 
farm. 


is ABREAST OF THE TIMES, 
An Up To-Date Manual for Eve ry body. 
1,400 differe: topicstreated in a clear 

mod concise style N Library, 


Desk, School-room or House 
hold should be without it. 


There is No Annual in Amer- 
ica to Compare with it. 


Contains Nothing but FACTS, 


Do not jump at conclusions. There 
is a way to know everything. 
Avoid mistakes by consult- 
ing this superior book of 
reference. Its popu- 
larity proves its 
Merits. 








ENCYCLOPEDIC IN ITS SCOPE, 





TREATS ALL SUBJECTS 
Briefly, 
Concisely, 
Comprehensively. 


A Giant Book of Reference, 





Cut shows 
book about 
one-half size. 


ISSOLVING EVENTS. 
ISSOLVING VIEWS. 
ISSOLVING MEMORIES, 
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THERE AMERICAN \GRICULTS EST Wi \ THER FORECASTS AND FARMERS’ ALMANAC for 1897 is an entire NEW BOOK, con vy competent 
© date in every particular It contains 500 pages, and is printed f New "Plates, and the 
type islurgeandcliear. OUR AL uM AN AC is it tre isury of knowledge, ina will be found of the greatest use in answering the theussade af questions that 
constantly arise in regard to dat . places. persons, statistics, ete.. ete. 
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PRODUCTION OF MONGREL GEESE. 


A New Branch of the Poultry Business 
That Promises to be Quite Profitable. 
SAMUEL CUSHMAN, RHODE ISLAND. 





The Mongrel goose, so called, is an infertile 
hybrid, the result of a cross between the 
wild and domestic goose. Its flesh has much 
of the flavor of the wild goose and is still 
more delicate and cender. They lead all other 
geese in quality, and as a table delicacy rank 
next to Canvasback duck. As few are pro- 
duced, the supply rarely exceeding the de- 
mand, they bring a high price. 
Like hothouse grapes, Mongrels 
are an expensive luxury which 
only the few can afford. They 
usually bring in the markets about 
twice the price of common geese. 
Years ago they brought from 33 
to 40c per pound, but for the past 
few years the price received 
has been from 22 to 30c. A 
product that cannot be secur- 
ed regularly and in considerable 
quantity soon becomes less in 
demand and something else is 
substituted for it. If the supply 
was less uncertain, probably many 
more Mongrels than are now pro- 
duced could be sold at good prices. 
Doubtless new markets may be 
made for them in cities where 
they are now unknown. Most of 
the fancy Mongrels sold in New 
York city and in New England 
are raised in the vicinity of Rhode 
Islanil. More are bred in south- 
ern Rhode Island and eastern 
Connecticut than any other part 
of the eastern states, and rather 
more about Westerly and Narra- 
gansett Pier than in the goose- 
growing towns of Tiverton and 
Little Compton. A good many 
are raised in Prince Edwards 
Island and the other provinces, 
but they are not as large or as 
finely fatted or prepared for mar- 
ket as the Rhode Island product. 
These reach Boston later in the 
season and do not bring over 
16c per lb. We can not learn that 
Mongrels are raised in the west or 
south; none are sent to Boston 
or New York from there. Doubt- 
less a demand for them could 
be created in the large western 
cities (if there is none), especially 
where wild fowl are becoming less 
plenty each year. 





WILD CANADA GEESE 


are kept in various parts of the 
United States and Canada and 
many are successful in breeding 
from them. Wild geese are shot 
while on their migrations, while 
journeying between the north and 
south, and occasionally one of them is 
simply winged and is saved alive. From 
wild geese secured in this way young are 
reared and they are bred trom with much less 
difficulty than the original wild ones, al- 
though their eggs do not hatch very well. 
Domesticated wild Canada geese therefore are 
not at all uncommon in many sections of the 
country, but as the wild geese do not mate un- 
til they are two or three years of age, and as 
the goose lays very few eggs each season, 
there is usually httle profit in keeping them 


The large bird is the wild male Canada _ goose, 
from Audubon’s painting from life. The smalleris a female Black 
African goose, from a photograph of a bird bred at the Rhode Isiand 
experiment station. T 
Black African produced the Mongrel geese that will be illustrated in 
the next issue of this journal. Look out for it. 


For Week Ending January 2, 1897 


for market production. They are generally 
kept for ornament or by hunters who use them 
as decoys when hunting wild geese. 

There is a difference in these wild Canada 
geese that is recognized by hunters and those 
who'breed from them. The largest and most 
desirable variety for Mongrel production are 
designated ‘‘ Coasters’’or White Breasted geese. 
They migrate later than the others, fly higher 
and rarely alight when passing over this re- 
gion. The ganders weigh from 18 to 20 lbs, 
while those of the smaller variety, known as 
Mud geese, do not weigh over 10 or 12 lbs. In 
color, the larger variety are not so dark, have 
whiter breasts, aiso lighter colored legs, which 


No. j 


goose. It is supposed that the difference in 
size is due to each of these varieties having 
spent its breeding season in a different part 
of the north or chosen a different section of 
the south for a feeding ground. 


BEST MEANS OF PRODUCTION. 


One reason why so few Mongrels are pro- 
duced is because the majority of goose raisers 
know nothing about them or how they are 
produced. Others are deterred from attempt- 
ing their production on account of the diffi- 
culty of procuring wild geese of a suitable age, 
as well as by the trouble and uncertainty of 
mating them. Experience is required to un- 
derstand them and unless their 
nature is understood and their 
requirements met, they are un- 








CROSSING WILD AND DOMESTIC GEESE 
photographed 


he cross of the male wild upon 


are dark green instead of black, like the Mud 
goose. The smaller variety mate more readi- 
ly at a younger age and breed better than the 
larger varieties, but their product is of course 
smaller. 

There is another variety, distinguished from 
the rest, about between the White Breasted 
Coaster and the Mud goose in size. It is very 
much lighter, its plumage has more of a blue 
cast, has more white on the breast and about 
the face, as well as a lighter colored back. 
The legs also are not as black as the Mud 


the female 


profitable. Mongrels or wild-cross 
geese may be raised from a do- 
mestic gander and a wild goose, 
but the latter lay so few eggs (six 
the first litter and four or five the 
second) that the reverse, a wild 
gander mated to a domestic goose, 
is to be preferred. There is little 
difference in the size, appearance 
or quality of the progeny of each 
of these matings, but the domestic 
goose usually produces a much 
larger number of goslings. Wild 
Canada ganders can be mated 
with any breed of geese, but to 
secure the best selling product 
should not be bred with anything 
but the dark varieties. The wild- 
cross product of white geese gen- 
erally have white plumage and 
resemble the wild so little that 
they do not pass for what they 
are; marketmen will not accept 
them as Mongrels. The Toulouse 
geese, which are dark gray, may 
be used, but the wild ganders 
mate with them less readily and 
sometimes dislike them so much 
that they kill them. The Toulouse 
goose lays a larger number of 
eggs, sometimes as many as 40, 
but her progeny resemble the 
wild less than the African or 
Brown China cross. The Mongrels 
raised are not so well marked, 
some have yellow bills and they 
are longer feathered. They are 
larger than the Brown China cross 
but the number produced will 
generally be less. The African 
and Brown China geese (which 
were superbly illustrated in one 
of the Octobet issues of this 
magazine) are by nature more 
like the wild Canadas and _ pro- 
duce the best Mongrels. They 
are from Asia and are found in 
Siberia and southern India, as 
well asin China. They are alike 
in plumage and general markings. 
The prevailing color is grayish 
brown. The front of the neck and 
breast is light, the abdomen 
to the light color of the throat and breast. 
The billis knobbed, except in very young 
geese, and is black, or nearly so. The largest, 
or so-called African, variety have long and deep 
bodies and weigh from 16 to 20 Ibs. The fe- 
males lay about twenty eggs. The smaller 
variety, or Brown Chinas, have shorter bodies, 
whitish gray, and the head, back, tail 
and wings brownish gray. There is a 
very dark brown stripe on the _ back 
of the neck, which reaches from the 
head to the back and is in striking contrast 
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which they carry more upright, and they az 
more active and excitable. They are very 
prolific and the females sometimes lay as 
many as forty or fifty eggsina season. A 
much larger number of Mongrels may be pro- 
duced from the Brown China than from the 
Africans, but they do not grow so large, and 
being more excitable, they do not take on fat 
so readily as the African cross. The Brown 
China cross weigh, when dressed, about 10 lbs 
each, while African Mongrels easily average 
17 or 18 lbs each, provided the finest wild 
ganders are bred from. Knapp & Van Ostrand 
of New York city prefer the very largest 
Mongrels for their trade; while W. H. Rudd 
& Sou, of Boston, had rather handle those 
weighing about 12 Ibs each. 


The raiser should study his market before 
he devides whether his aim shall be to secure 
alarge number of small or medium-sized 
birds or a less number of the largest and finest 
that can be produced. As will be seen 
from the illustration in our next issue, 
Mongrels resemble the wild considerably. 
The breast is usually dark, occasionally one 
has a light breast, and there is less white 
onthe throat, while the plumage is more 
mealy or dingy. The neck and body are also 
less slender than that of the wild bird. Those 
illustrated were produced by Carder Whaley, 
of Rhode Island, from a goose about between 
the African and Brown China in size and 
characteristics, and averaged a little over 12 
Ibs each when dressed. 

Adnit African geese are quite rare and hard 
to secure in any number, their near relatives, 
the Brown China, are more generally kept, 
while good Toulouse are quite plenty. The 
usual price for a domesticated wild goose or 
gander is $5. Quality has much to do with 
‘he price, however, and sometimes a buyer 
will pay $25 for an extra fine pair that the 
‘wner is reluctant to part with. 

The best success is secured by mating three- 
year-old wild ganders to African or Brown 
China geese that are over two years of age. 
Probably the safest plan is to buy the finest 
young geese and keep them until they reach 
the proper age. In buying old geese you are 
liable to secure those having some defect, 
which makes them less profitable. A properly 
mated pair that are gvod producers are worth 
so much to their owner that they cannot afford 
to sell them at what would be considered a 
reasonable figure. Once mated, they may be 
bred from as long as they live. Wild ganders 
having but one mate are usually reliable 
breeders during their life, waile the older an 
African goose is, the surer she is as a breeder. 
Wild ganders will mate more readily with do- 
mestic geese if no female wild geese are on 
the place or in their vicinity. 

The gander and goose to be mated should 
be put together early in the fall. He may 
be placed in a flock in which there are one or 
two unmated geese and if all goes well, he 
and his preferred mate will pair off by them- 
selves. During the breeding season the wild 
ganders fight each other furiously. When they 
are given free range on a large farm, each pair 
will choose their own field or breeding and 
feeding ground and defend it from the others. 
When deprived of such liberty, each pair 
should be provided with separate enclosures 
not less than 200 feet square, within which 
should be a small pond or swimming place 
and plenty of grass pasturage. The food re- 
quired by the breeders need not be different 
from that given to common geese by the ex- 
perienced raiser. The goslings are rarely 
lost if managed ina way that insures suc- 
cess with common goslings. 

Dealers who buy and fatten geese and pre- 
pare them for market generally buy up these 
Mongrels in August and pay from $2 to $2.50 
each. They are usually killed and shipped to 
market in time for the Thanksgiving trade. 
After Christmas and New Year’s there is lit- 
tle demand forthem. They are sent to mar- 
ket undrawn. The body only is plucked, the 
feathers are left on the head, neek, wings and 
tail. E. A. Cornell of Adamsville, R I, one 
of the largest dealers and fatteners of geese 
in Rhode Island, buys many live Mongrels. 
G. M. Austin of Mansfield, Mass, Plummer 


& Manchester of Dighton, Mass, and George 
Pollard, Pawtucket, R I, also handle them. 











GENERAL FARMING 


WINTER WORK. 
A Good pas Seueper. 


In many sections of our country the expe- 
ditious removing of snow from roads and 
walks becomes often a matter of considerable 
importance. To facilitate this work as much 
as possible the Rev F. K. Pierce, Herkimer 














FIG. 1. SCRAPER ATTACHED TO SLED. 


Co, N Y, has invented and constructed a 
contrivance which appears to meet all re- 
quirements of such animplement. As _ seen 
in the accompanying engravings, it is simple, 
cheap, can be made by anyone handy with 














FIG 2. SCRAPER AT WORK. 


tools, and may be used with a one or two 
horse sleigh. 

The scraper is attached to a sled by bolting 
strips of two-inch plank two feet long and 
two inches wide to the underside of the rave 
kept out plumb with the outside of the rave; 
then one-inch boards, four inches wide and 
seven feet long, are bolted to the plank under 














FIG 3. DUMPING A LOAD. 


the raves with two bolts on either side, twen- 
ty inches apart. The scraper is built of 
spruce boards { inch thick, 34 feet long and 
24 feet high. The space between the scraper 
and the end board 1s 34 ft. The standard is 
just long enough to strike the end board. 
The lever is 7} feet long and is fastened to 
the standard with a strap hinge. The side- 














boards are fastened to the scraper by passing 


bolts through the cleats on the back side ten 
inches from the bottom of the scraper. 

With this implement a great quantity of 
snow can be removed with ease in a_ short 
time. One can ride and hold itin position, 
or dump it with one hand and drive with the 
other. When dumped, it swings clear so that 
it may be backed close to doors before which 
snow is to be removed, and for clearing snow 
from bridges it is very convenient. Its con- 
struction and mode of attaching to the sled 
are shownin Fig 1. In Fig 2 is seen the 
scraper at work, and the dumping of a load in 
Fig 3. 





Sleds for Everybody. 

Many farmers do not have sleds, thinking 
the first cost too great for their pocketbook. 
Ready-made sieds can be bought of imple- 
ment dealers but they cost considerable and 
are no better than those made at home. Get 
from the sawmill or lumber yard two 10 ft 2x 


14 in oak boards for runners, two 2x6 inch 
boards ten feet long to go on top of the bol- 
sters, one 12 ft 4x10 for bolsters, a 4x4 svant- 


























A CHEAPLY MADE SLED. 


Fig 1. Side view of completed sled. Fig 2. Sled 
runner cut from board 2x14 inches, the runner 
proper being 7 inches high. Fig3. General shape 
of bolster, made from 4x10 stuff. Fig4. Sled 
tongue fitted to the 4x4 crosspiece. 
ling for a tongue, and a short 4x4 for the cross- 
piece into which the tongue is fastened; from 
the back lot get two tires from the rear wheels 
of an old wagon; from the hardware store 12 
half-inch bolts, and you will have about all 
material necessary. 

The whole sled can be made at home with 
the assistance of the blacksmith ir fitting the 
tires to the runners, and if you are so fortu- 
nate as to have a forge, you can do this your- 
seif. Fashion the boards for runners so that 
the desired shape is secured. Place them so 
they will rest about the middle of the horse- 
path, slightly spread apart at the bottom. It 
is better to have the sled a little narrow rath- 
er than a little wide,for a wide sled is forever 
getting into ruts and making trouble general- 
ly. Paint thoroughly every part and if the 
material is good and the sled is carefully pro- 
tected when not in use,it will last many years 
and be a source of great satisfaction. The il- 
lustrations make the construction plain. 





Storing Hay Racks in Winter. 





Owing to their great size, inconvenience is 
often felt in caring for hay racks in winter. 
The difticulty in storing them often leads 
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farmers to leave them out of doors all winter, 
which is most unfortunate. The accompany- 
ing diagram shows how a rack cannot only 
be stored without inconvenience, but may be 
made to do duty during the winter. It is 
raised tothe great beams over the feeding 
floor of the barn and secured in the manner 
shown in the sketch, and while in this posi- 
tion it is utilized as storage room for any fod- 
der, like straw, pea or bean vines, etc, that 
may be threshed out during the winter. It is 
raised by a tackle and fall, and is lowered in 
the same way, directly upon its gear, when 
wanted the following season. 


















Improving the Udder of the Cow. 
OME studies a- 
long this line 
have been con- 
ducted in a careful 
manner by Prof C. 
S. Plumb, director 
of the Indiana ex- 
periment station, 
resultsof which are 
published in bulle- 
tin 62. It appears 
that the fure udder 
yields about the 
same amount of 
milk whether milked first or last. The hind 
udder, however, shows more milk when milk- 
ed first rather than last. It is evident, also 
that the hind udder, as a general thing, pro- 
duces considerably more milk than the fore 
udder. This suggests that more attention 








Fig1. Typical Jersey Udder. 














FIG 2. WELL-DEVELOPED FRONT. 

should be given in breeding milch cows to get 
cows with properly formed udders. The fore 
part is usually the one that is inferior in con- 
formation. Thirteen cows with poor fore ud- 
ders gave only half as much milk from that 
part of the bag as from the hind part. On the 
other hand, where the fore udder has a good 
development, it will give almost as much milk 
as the rear part of the udder. It is apparent- 
ly demonstrated that the greater the develop- 
ment of the fore udder, the more perfect will 
the entire or-an be and the larger the 
relative amount of milk it will yield. 
To secure such a development, more care 
will have to be exercised in the selection of 
our cows in relation to the mammary gland. 
While constitutional vigor and digestive capac- 














FIG 3. UDDER OF DAUGHTER OF COW IN FIG 2. 


ity should always receive first consideration, 
the breeder of dairy cattle cannot afford to 
breed inferior udders, any more than cana 
breeder of trotters afford to breed slow-guited 
animals for a fast track. A cow with a finely 
developed mammary gland is likely to trans- 
mit it to her offspring, if she is properly 
mated. For instance, the cow whose bag is 
illustrated in Fig 2 is closely resembled by 
her daughter’s, shown in Fig3, both in physical 
conformation and in ‘their udders. Some 
other styles of udders are also illustrated from 
the o:iginal photos taken for Prof Piumb’s 
bulletin. Heavy milkers have a tendency to 








STOCK 


produce pendant udders (Fig 4), especially aft- 
er several calves—a characteristic of the Hol- 
stein-Friesian. 
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Care of Bees in Winter. 


W. Z. HUTCHINSON, MICHIGAN. 





If the bees were properly prepared for win- 
ter the preceding autumn,given plenty of good 
stores, properly protected out of doors, or 
placed in a cellar or other repository having 
the proper temperature, and precautions tak- 
en against the depredations of mice, they will 
require almost no care in winter. But if they 
have gone into winter quarters short of stores, 
and there are fears that they may be starving, it 
is better that they be examined, and fed, if it 
is needed, even though the task is unpleasant. 
Probably the best method of feeding bees in 
winter is to give them a frame of honey. All 
colonies do not consume the same amount of 
stores,and by examining a number of them, 
combs of honey can usually be found that can 
be spared to furnish the needy colonies with 
stores. 

If some colonies must be fed, and honey is 
not available, the best substitute is a candy 
made of granulated sugar. Put in sufficient 
water to dissolve the sugar, then boil the syr- 
up until it will harden in cooling. To learn 
when to remove the candy from the fire, take 
out a spoonful every few minutes and allow 
it to cool. As soon as 1t is sufficiently hard, 
remove it from the stove and pour it into 
shallow dishes to cool. Be careful not to get 
it too hard. If itis hard enough to retain its 
form when placed over a colony of bees, that 
is sufficient. A thin cake of candy laid di- 
rectly over the cluster of bees, and covered 
with a piece of enameled cloth, over which 
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FIG 4. WELL-BALANCED PENDANT UDDER 


The gland nearly follows the are of a circle; 
showing also large front milk vein. 


is spread two or three thicknesses of old car- 
pet, will enable them to ‘‘hold the fort’’ as 
long as the candy lasts. 

When bees aie wintered in the cellar, many 
bee keepers raise the hives about two inches 
from the bottom board, others remove the 
bottom board entirely. This allows plenty of 
ventilation, but little escape of heat, and all 
dead bees and rubbish drop down away from 
the cluster, where they dry up instead of be- 
coming moldy and rotten from contact with 
the warmth and moisture of the cluster. This 
raising of the hives gives the mice access to 


them. The most practical plan to prevent 
this is to trap or poison the mice. I have 
found nothing better than equal parts of 


flour, white sugar and arsenic, mixed and 
placed in shallow dishes in different parts of 
the cellar. 

Unless the cellar is well underground, 
where it is beyond the influence of the out- 
side temperature, 1t is well to keep watch and 
not let the temperature run too low in pro- 
tracted cold spells. A good lamp stove, burn- 
ing all night in the cellar, will raise the tem- 
perature several degrees. During the fore part 
of the winter, a low temperature is not so 
dangerous as it is toward spring, when brood 
rearing has commenced. From 35to 40 de- 
grees will do very well until toward spring, 
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when it ought not to go below 40 degrees, and 
may go as high as 48 or 50. The best guide in 
regard to this matter of temperature is the 
behavior of the bees themselves. If they are 
closely, quietly and compactly clustered,there 
is little cause for alarm in regard to the tem- 
perature. If bees out of doors are properly 














FIG 5. POOR FRONT. 
protected and have abundant stores,they need 
no care in winter, unless it is to see that the 
entrances of the hives are not clogged with 
snow, ice or dead bees, when there comes a 
day warm enough for them to fly. 
eines 

Tanning Skins.—G. H.: Each kind of skin 
requires some special treatment, that is all, 
skins cannot be tanned in the same manner. 
But the gepveral principle is to trim off the 
useless parts of the skin and remove aH fat 
from the inside, then soak the skin in warm 
water for avout an hour, then apply a coating 
of borax, saltpeter and Glauber salts, 1 oz of 
each dissolved in sufiicient water to make a 
thin paste. The following day give a coating 
of a mixture of 1 ounce of sal soda, 4 oz of 
borax and 20z of hard soap. This mixture 
should be slightly heated, without allowing it 
to boil. After this, fold the skin together and 
leave in a warm place for 24 hours. Then 
take four ounces of alum, 8 ounces of salt 
and two ounces of saleratus, dissolve in hot 
water and when cool soak the skin in it for 
12 hours, wring out and hang up todry. If 
the skin is not sufficiently soft after this, the 
soaking and drying has to be repeated two or 
three times. 

Ayrshire Cattle.—J. C.: The secretary of the 
American association of Ayrshire breeders 
is C. M. Winslow, Brandon, Vt, who can give 

















FIG 6. FUNNEL-SHAPED, INFERIOR FORM. 


all information as to this organization. The 
annual reports of this society contain a list 
of all the prominent Ayrshire breeders in the 
country. 





One of our family takes AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TURIST and we find it of great value even in 
our high mountain home, where little can be 
grown except hay and potatoes. Your recent 
issues are gems.—{Lee Witt, Elizabethtown, 
New Mexico. 
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Are Osage Hedges Desirabie. 


CHARLES PROUTY, ILLINOIS. 


both Osage 
well as board 


I have had experience with 
hedge and barb wire fences, as 
and barbed wire, woven wire and board 
fences. I now have more than two miles of 
Osage hedge fence, the greater part of which 
is far better than the average hedge fence. I 
know that my hedge fences are by far the 
most expensive fences that I have. In order 
to secure it, one must first prepare the ground 
where the fence is to be. He must then build 
a temporary fence on each side to protect the 
hedge for the first few years. He then sets 
out his plants, and works the ground around 
them for two years. As soon as the hedge is 
large enough it must be lopped and tied 
down. He must then trim at least twice each 
year, which is worth, on the average, three 
cents per rod for each time. Now add the cost 
of plants, the expense of preparing the 
ground, setting out and care of plants, the 
damage to the materials used in the temporary 
fences and the expense of erecting and taking 
down the same. Reckon the expense for ten 
or fifteen years, and say nothing of the waste 
land on each side of the hedge, and I believe 
that you would have one of the most expen- 
sive farm fences possible. Not only that, but 
the fence is not stock proof, but is a harbor 
for weeds and a dangerous fence in case of 
fire, and one that will do more to blockade 
the road with snow than any other used in 
this part of the country. My advice to the 
farmers would be, do not set out a hedge fora 
fence, but if you are unfortunate enough to 
have one and itis notin good condition, get 
rid of it as soon as possible. As for the barb 
wire fence, I believe that the farmers are 
themselves to blame for the greater part of 
the accidents. It is no uncommon thing to 
see a broken wire dangling froma post, or 
the wires hanging nearly to the ground where 
the staples have dropped out, or to see where 
one or two wires have been putin one and 
one-half to three feet from the ground to stop 
aholeinahedge or willow fence. If good 
posts are used, properly set and not farther 
than sixteen feet apart, then make the fence 
four and one-half feet high, put on eight wires 
and keep them stretched tight and stapled to 
the posts, a fence will be secured which will 
turn any and all ordinary stock. There will be 
but little danger of animals getting hurt upon 
it. It will not blow over, and there is but 
little expense in keeping it up after it has 
once been erected, as long as the posts are 
sound. I would prefer such a fence to any 
hedge that { have ever seen. But if one can 
afford it, a still better fence is a good woven 
wire fence with one barb wire on the top, 
and the posts not farther than sixteen feet 
apart. 





Oak or Apple Tree Pruner. 


PROF 8. A. FORBES, ILLINOIS STATE ENTOMOLOGIST 





I lately received from Mr B. Stuve of 
Springfield, Ill, a piece of branch or trunk of 
a small apple tree, half an inch in diameter, 
the middle of which has been neatly hollow- 
ed out by acylindrical burrow three-eighths 
of an inch in diameter, running lengthwise, 
with occasional branches to the surface. At 
one end this fragment bore the mark of a 
jackknife, anit at the other it had been 
sinoothly and squarely cut off by an insect 
kuown as the oak pruner or apple-tree prun- 
er (Elaphidion villosum). Indeed, my corre- 
spondent enclosed a specimen of this beetle 
with the twig, with the information that it 
had been taken from the latter by himself. 
It seems from his letter that this apple-tree 
pruner has cut off the trunk of a number of 
trees in a young orchard set out by Mr Stuve 
last spring, leaving in each case only a living 
stub one or two feet high. 

The beetle pushes an egg into 
a leaf, and the young grub, 


the axil of 
when it hatches, 


burrows thence into the center of the 
twig or branch. It continnes its down- 
ward course in the branch or trunk of 


the young tree until about half grown, when, 
working from the inside, it gnaws the branch 
so nearly off that it is presently broken from 
the tree by the wind, or by accident. In the 











PLANTS AND FLOWERS 


fallen branch the grub continues to feed, 
changing to the beetle within its burrow, 
sometimes in fall and sometimes not until 
spring. In this adult condition itis said to 
escape usually during the month of June. 





A Living Fruit and Plant Pictu-e. 





Our engraving herewith shows a pleasing 
and attractive easel with picture designed 
and constructed by Mr Peter Streit, LKock- 
land Co, N Y, and exhibited atthe recent 
American Institute fair at New York. The 
frame work of the easel, which was nine feet 
high, consisted of glossy, pure white birch 
branches, the picture itself being five by 
four feet. The center of the picture showed 
a cornucopia scattering grapes on the ground, 
which represented a lawn formed of Aspara- 
gus plumosus, framed in by a broad border of 
bright galax leaves. The most remarkable 
featurefof this exbibit, of interest to grape 
growers, was the fact that all the grapes used 
in“the design were foreign varieties (Black 





EASEL. 


ARTISTIC 


Hamburg, Foster’s Seedling and Early Fron- 
tignan) grown in the open ground on the west 
shore of the Hudson river. In another design 
of the same easel the picture frame was form- 
ed of bright Alternanthera, and the ground 
work of Kaiserin Augusta Victoria roses. 
a 

Pinching House Plants.—Many people think 
if their house plants have water, air and heat, 
their duty to the plants is done. Plants are 
like children, they need watching or they get 
into bad habits. A geranium, if left alone, 
will grow up loose, straggling and perhaps 
misshapen. Properly trained, it might grow 
up intoa round, handsome, well-balanced 


plant. The secret of a good shape in a plant 
lies in ‘‘pineching.’’ Pinching a plant means 
to squeeze or pinch off between thumb and 


finger the tender, growing tip of a growing 
stem on the plant. The immediate effect 
seems to be an injury. The plant appears to 
stop growing. It is checked for a day or two, 
but the ultimate result is a great gain to the 
plant. The single stem becomes a double or 
quadruple. The plant becomes many branch- 
ed. Pinching is a fine art. It enables the 
plant lover to train and guide his plants into 
fine shapes. It makes stronger and better 
plants and increases the crop of flowers and 
fruits. 





Save the Cuttings.—When you prune your 
plants, do not throw away the cuttings you 
remove from them. Root them for your 
own use, out of doors, next summer; or if 
you do not care for them—to give to friends. 
One can always find some one who will be 
glad to get them, therefore do not throw away 
anything that can be made use of. You will 








find that most cuttings root most readily in 
sand, which should be kept warm and moist, 
but if you do not care to keep a pan or 
plate of this standing about, insert the cut- 
tings inthe soil about your plants, putting 
them close to the edge of the pot. By saving 
all the branches you remove from your plants 
during the winter, you can get enough young 
plants to fill a good-sized bed in the garden 
next season. These will be found useful to 
cut from, if you do not care for them for pure- 
ly ornamental purpose, or they can be made 
available for use in the window next winter. 
{E. E. Rexford. 





Novelties and Standards.—Every really val- 
uable new plant, fruit or flower goes through 
three stages. It appears as a brand new ‘‘nov- 
elty’’ in some one seedsman’s or plant man’s 
catalog. In about two years it may appear in 
two or more catalogs. This isa good guide 
for the buyer, because if it has no merit, it 
seldom ggets beyond the first man’s catalog. 
If it has real merit and is a valuable 
addition to the garden or field, it is rap- 
idly multiplied and becomes more common, 
and consequently cheaper, every year, and in 
about five years it ceases to be a ‘‘novelty’’ 
and becomes a standard kind or variety. 
In a few more years, if it has real solid 
merit, it becomes what might be calleda 
old, established standard. The history of new 
plants is very interesting and can be easily 
traced through the seedsman’s catalogs and 
the columns of this journal. Now is the time 
to study these things, during the winter leis- 
ure.—[Charles Barnard. 





Best Windows for Plants.—There are many 
aspects to the southerly side of a house. The 
sun does not rise in the precise east nor set 
in the exact west nor does it rise or set in the 
same place more than two days in the year. 
A house may have the windows, one facing 
due east, another due south and another due 
west and during the day each may be a sun- 
ny window. Which is best for window 
plants? Ifthere is a choice, take the south 
window. The next best is the east window. 
The least valuable is the west window. The 
best aspect is really southeast, for the best 
time of the day for plants is the morning. 
The southeast window combines the early 
morning sunlight, which seems to be the most 
advantageous for plants, with the greatest 
amount of heat, which comes between eleven 
o’clock and three o’clock. The ideal bay 
window for plants is a half circle facing 
south. 





Ammonia for House Plants.—Every house- 
keeper has her bottle of ‘‘Heusehold Am- 
monia’’ or some preparation of ammonia, be- 
side her kitchen sink or in the bathroom. It 
is very useful in many ways, as the house- 
keeper knows. It has also another use. Fill 
a teacup with tepid water in the morning and 
add to it three drops of household ammonia. 
Pour this on the soil of the geranium or other 
rapid-growing plant in your window. An ap- 
plication of this kind once or twice a week 
willadd wonderfully to the growth and ap- 
pearance of the plant. Itis, in fact, a concen- 
trated liquid fertilizer that is effective, cheap 
and handy. Fora number of plants, twelve 


or fifteen drops toa quart of wateris suffi- 
cient. Twice a week on a sunny morning is 
enough. 





Over-Feeding Plants.—Do not make the seri- 
ous mistake of feeding your plants too highly. 
A forced growth, such as results from over- 
feeding, is always an unhealthy growth, and 
by and by a reaction is pretty sure to set in. 
Aim to keep your plant making a healthy 
growth and when you see that they are doing 
that, be satisfied with it. 





Ramie.—C. J. B., Allegheny Co, Pa: The 
botanical name of ramie is Baehmeria nivea. 
It is also popularly known as Chinese grass- 
cloth plant. It produces an excellent fiber 
and makes a luxuriant growth, but the great 
difficulty so far has been in manufacturing 
it by machinery. When this once will have 
been overcome, this plant will no doubt be 
cultivated extensively in the warmer sections 
of the United States. 





























Fall vs Winter Layers. 





In most localities, eggs laid in November or 
December are worth nearly or quite twice as 
much as eggs laid in February. If profit is 
the object in keeping poultry, itis plain that 
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IMPROVED HATCHING BOX. 


Ez « nang] 





eggs ought to be secured in the fall and first 
winter month. To accomplish this, itis nec- 
essary to replace the hens with pullets every 
year and to hatch the chickens early and make 
them grow. Hens commonly stop laying in 
September or October and do not begin to lay 
again, to any extent, until after New Year’s, 
when the high prices are over for the season. 
Thus they must be fed for about three months 
for which they give little or no return, for 
there is no increase in weight. On the other 
hand, a pullet that begins to lay in October 
will not only furnish eggs when they are the 
highest, but at the same time is gaining in 
weight, and the pullet will more than keep 
up with the hen in laying for the remainder 
of the year. 

To get pullets that will begin to lay in Sept- 
ember or October it is necessary that they be 
hatched in March or the early part of April. 
Many think that it is very difficult to make 
chickens live if they are hatched before April 
orMay. My own experience is that itis easier 
to raise chickens hatched in March than those 
in hatched in May or June. I have only two 
small houses and no place where a hen can be 
set except in these houses. To prevent other 
hens from interfering with the sitting hens I 
use a movable box that can be closed during 
the early part of the day. Every afternoon 
it should be opened and corn and water pro- 
vided for the sitting hen. If the hen will 
not come off from the nest of her own accord, 
she should be gently lifted off. Another ad- 
vantage of such a box is that the hen can be 
kept on the nest, after the chickens are hatch- 
ed, until 1t is time to remove her. The box 
should be about 15 inches high and long and 
12 inches wide. <A part of one side is taken 
off, leaving six inches at the bottom; to this 
the upper part is hinged and a button put on to 
hold it in position when closed, as seen in the 
diagram herewith. If the box is very tight, 
holes should be bored around the top to admit 
air. Such a box costs very little and is in 
every way better than stationary boxes. 

If a hen begins to sit on another nest, I 
move her, in the night, to this box, in which 
is a China nest egg, and fasten her in. The 
next afternoon, just before dark, she is taken 
off and fed. If she does not go back to the 
right place, I move her again, or better yet, 
guide her to the box. After two or three days 
she become accustomed to the place and is 
ready for the real eggs. Fresh gravel must 
be placed where the hens can get it when they 
come off to feed, otherwise they are liable to 
be troubled with dysentery. Managed in this 
way a hen can be setinthe winter and the 
eggs will hatch just as well as at any time in 
the year. Ofcourse, such an arrangement 
means regular daily care, but it will pay in 
dollars and cents. 


A Case of Roup. 
FRED GRUNDY, ILLINOIS. 








A. M. Fremont, Nebraska, says his fowls 
have swelling about the eyes, which finally 
closes them. 
the mouth with offensive smell. 


Also have yellow substance in 
This is plain 


THE POULTRY YARD 


roup. Itis caused by anything that lowers 
the vitality of the fowl, such as lice, filthy 


houses, exposure to wet and cold, especially 
drafts across the perches at night, and 
damp, paper-lined houses. Roup is a nasty, 
contagious disease. When a fowl contracts 
it, the best remedy is the ax, and the carcass 
should be buried deeply, or burned. A. M. 
should immediately separate the sick fowls 
from the others, killing and burying all that 
are badly affected. Those nut badly affected 
may be treated. Glycerine 3 parts, turpentine 
1 part; mix, and with sewing machine oilcan 
squirt two or three drops into each nostril once 
aday. Keep birds in warm quarters and feeda 
variety of grain and vegetables. Don’t let 
them out until completely cured. 

Clean out the poultry house from top to bot- 
tom. Whitewash interior with fresh lime 
whitewash with carbolis acid in it. If the 
floor is earth, remove four inches of surface and 
fillin with fresh soil. If wood, scrub with 
boiling suds and whitewash. Close house 
tight and burn a pound of sulphurinit. Put 
in new perches and nests. Close all cracks 
and chinks so as to prevent ‘all drafts. If 
house is damp, place good lump of unslaked 
lime in a box and set inside, then scatter the 
slaked lime over perches and floor. Watch the 
fowls closely and promptly remove any show- 
ing slightest symptoms of disease. Drafts 
over perches and damp houses, are chief 
causes of roup. 


I 


The Eastern Connecticut Poultry Show. 





One of the pleasures of this show, available 
to exhibitors, was the trip to the celebrated 
Fisher’s island, not only well known as an 
ideal summer resort and as the summer loca- 
tion for the land practice of the U S naval 
forces, but still more widely known among 
poultry raisers on account of the large num- 
ber of turkeys annually produced by its poul- 
try farm. The difficulty of securing fresh 
eggs and choice poultry for the 3000 guests of 
their summer hote]s induced the proprietors 
of the island, E. M. and W. Fergueson, to at- 
tempt to furnish their own supplies. From a 
small beginning, operations have been gradu- 
ally extended until 500 turkeys and quanti- 
ties of fowls and ducks are produced each 
season. This fall an extensive plant for rais- 
ing poultry by articifial means has been built, 
apd the commencement of active operations 
was celebrated by inviting prominent fanciers 
and poultry editors attending the show to 
spend on Thursday a few hours at the island 
in an inspection of the new buildings. These 
include a new brooder house 300x20 ft, the 
main poultry house, 20x160, the engine room 
with its steam cooking ketties, bone, clover 
and grain cutting mills, the pheasants’ yard, 
the duck houses, the pigeon houses for squab 
raising, a flock of 200 bronze and white tur- 
keys, and numerous small poultry houses 
scattered about the place. Fifty acres are 
here used for poultry raising. 





Box for Feeding Clover to Fowls.—The value 
of cut clover as a winter food for fowls is be- 
comin g 
quite gen- 
erally ap- 
preciat ed. 
The sketch 
» shows a 
| convenient 
method of 
feeding the 
soaked or steamed 








clover, after it has been 
over night to render it soft. The box has a 
sloping, slatted cover and is hooked to the 
wall, making its removal an easy matter. In 
this way the hens can reach the clover at any 
time, tut cannot get onto it to soil it, nor 
can they readily pull it out upon the floor 
and waste it. Put the cut clover into a pail 
of boiling water and let it remain closely covr- 
ered over night. In the morning drain the 
water off and use it for making the mash for 
the fowls’ breakfast. The clover is then 
ready to be put into the box upon the wall. 
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MARKS’ ARTIFICIAL LIMBS 


With Rubber Hands and Feet. 


THE MosT 


COMFORTABLE, DURABLE and NATURAL. 


Although a man may lose both of his legs, he is not nec- 
essarily helpless. By having artifi- 
cial legs with rubber feet applied, 
he will be restored to his usefulness. 

The engraving is from an instan- 
taneous photograph of a man as- \ 
cending aladder; he has two arti- 
ficial legs substituting his natural | 
ones, which were crushed by a rail- . 
road accident and amputated. With 
his rubber feet, this man can ascend 
or descend a ladder, balance him- 
self on the rungs and have his hands 
at liberty. He can work at the bench 
and earn a good day’s wages. He 
can walk and mingle with persons 
without betraying his loss; in fact, 
he is restored to his former self for 
all practical ge em 

With the old methods of compli- 
cated ankle joints, these results 
could not be so thoroughly attained. 

Over 18,000 in use scattered in all 
ponte of the world. Many of them 
have been supplied without present- 
ing themselves to the maker, simply 
sending measurements on a formula 
which anyone can easily fill out. 

Indorsed and purchased by the U. 
S. Government and many foreign 
governments, 

A Treatise of 544 pages, and formu- 


la for measuring Sent Free. 


A. A. MARKS, 


701 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
(Established 44 Years.) 


KEEPERS! 


SEND FOR sample copy of 


CLEANINCS IN BEE CULTURE. 
A Handsomely Illustrated Magazine and a 
Catalogue of BEE s PPLIE:! - Valuable 
book on Bees given E toeach one who men- 
‘dons this paper. THE A. I. ROOT CO., Medina, O. 














GHOEMAKER’S POULTRY, 


EGGS AND INCUBATORS. 
At Reduced Prices. 
Our Mammoth Dlustrated Cata- 
logue contains 76 large pages of 
Fancy Poultry, Incubators, Brood- 







lies. 


P. 
BOOK 
and to the 


p 
Bre Worth Dollars to poultry raisers. THE 


HE ers and a full line of Poultry Su) 
TH COLUMBIAN POULTRY 


aly Ieee 
REAT BOOKS sent postpaid to any address for only 
-Cc. SNGEMAKER, Freeport, Ull., U. S.A. 














THE IMPROVED 


VICTOR Incubator 


=> Hatches Chickens by Steam. Absolutely 
self-regulating. The simplest, most 
reliable, and cheapest first-class Hatcher 
Circulars FREE. 








in the market. 

















HATCH Chickens BY STEAM CI: 
feeccae,,| FXCELSIOR Incubator 


Zh . Perfect, . 






Gireulars free- 
Send 6c. for 
filus. Catalogue. 


162 FIRST PREMIUMS 
The largest breeders in the world use 
PRAIRIE STATE MACHINES 
exclusively. Send for 168 page catalog. 
PRAIRIE STATE INCB. CO. Homer City, Pa. 


GEO. H. STA 
114 to122 8. 6th & a 






















KEW MAMMOTH POULTRY 
UIDE 1897. Something entirely new; 
pe fe racemes eee a Pisteat 
Jou B" USEHER. IR., Box 72, Freeport, 1lle- 
to be derived from 


& many things of vaiue to poultry men, 
tone’ bor with a full descri tion of the 
ONITOR INCUB TT is con- 


t 
tai i * jog. . stam 
A_E.WILLIAMS, SOtace st. BRISTOL,Conn. 














RE’S Entertainment, Instruc- 
tion and Profit. Delivered to any 






art of Bantam (50 egg) 
the U.8. FREE and % Chick 
Brooder 88. Invincible Hatcher, 
= (100 egg)and 150 chick Brooder,815. 

» Buckeye Hateher sold on 30 daystriai. All incuba- 
@ tors are self regulating and guaranteed. We have In- 
§ cubators, 85; Brooders, 83. Send 4c for No. 22 catalog, 


5S Buckeye Incubator Co., Springfield, Ohio. 


in Poultry 








FarmsWanted Everywhere 


We sell farms quickly for cash. 
What have you for sale or exchange? 


ANSON H. RUSSELL & CO., - - Akron, Ohio. 








GRANULATED, BONE, FOR POULTRY 


Flint, Ground Beef Scra Send Price List. 
YORE CHEMICAL WORKS, YORK, PA, 







































































NEW CROPS 


Is a Revolution Impending in Cigar Leaf Tobacco Culture ? 


HIS QUESTION is worthy of the closest attention of all tobacco growers, in view of the remark- 
able results that have followed the introduction of Sumatra tobacco seed into the United States. 
A dozen years ago this journal obtained seed direct from the United States consul at Singapore, 
but the leaf obtained from it was not promising and we doubt if many growers who received 
the seed have continued to propagate it. The department of agriculture has distributed some 
seed, but it was no good. Finally, aman was sent to Sumatra by President Duval of the 
Florida Central and Peninsula railroad, who obtained a small quantity of seed of the finest 
strains of Sumatran tobacco, although this seed is jealously guarded by Sumatran planters. A 
little of this importation was planted in Connecticut and Pennsylvania, and has given promis- 
ing results, but the bulk of the seed was distributed in Florida. The 1896 was the third crop of 
this new variety since its importation, and it is consery- 
ative to say that it has already revolutionized the cigar- 
leaf industry of Florida. Indeed, it is a fair question 
whether Sumatran seedleaf will not supersede some of 
the Havana seedleaf and Connecticut broadleaf now 
grown in New England, New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio 
and Wisconsin, and should those sections fail to produce 
equally as good quality of this new leaf, 1t may be that 
Florida will develop a great tobacco industry at the ex- 
pense of the north. Both these expectations are firmly 
held by Col F. B. Moodie, who is the best expert on the 
subject in that state, and who lives at Lake City, north- 
ern Florida, the head center of this new departure in 
tobacco culture. It is these possibilities that will attract 
many to the approaching natfonal convention of tobacco 

S * a growers at Ocala, Florida, Jan 12, though the meeting 

COL F. B. MOODIE might better have been held at Lake City, where the state 
agricultural college and experiment station are located. Other varie- 
ties of cigar leaf are being successfully grown in Florida, and a colony 
of Cubans in Polk county are growing two crops a year of tobacco 
from pure Cuban seed, which is claimed to equal in quality the fam- 
ous Vuelta Abajo leaf, but we can here consider only the new Suma- 
tran seedleaf that is making such a sensation in the tobacco world. 

Our frontispiece next week will give an idea of field and harvest of 
Sumatran seedieaf as grown at Lake City, but’a still better judgment 
may be formed from the picture on this page of the new variety con- 
trasted with Connecticut broadleaf, the latter being rather wider and 
heavier than the Havana seedleaf, also much grown in the cigar-leaf 
states. These pictures are from photographs taken exclusively for 
us, and this is the first publication in the world of a life-like picture 
of a Sumatran tobacco plant. This new tobacco is a type distinct 
from our American or Cuban tobaccos. The plant in bloom (except 
for its flower) reminds one of the common sunflewer rather than of 
what we are accustomed to in tobacco. Its leaves are of so delicate a 
nature that after being fermented it will take about two hundred of 
them to weigh a pound. Hence the wonderful ‘‘wrapping’’ capacity 
of this leaf—that is, the great number of cigars that can be covered by 
one pound of Sumatran seedleaf. This year’s crop of it in Fiorida was 
nearly all bought up before election at twenty to fifty cents per pound 
for the cured leaf, while itis claimed that selections of Florida-grown 

Sumatran leaf have sold to cigar manufacturers for $1.50 to $3 per 

pound, in appearance rivaling as cigar wrappers the finest imported 

from Sumatra, while in quality (that is, flavor, body, burn, etc,) sur- 























In flower—good specimen 


Topped plant—poor specimen 
FLORIDA-GROWN SUMATRAN SEEDLEAF 


From a photograph taken in August. The third generation from 
imported seed. Hight of plant, 6 to8 ft when topped, or8 to 10 ft 
when in flower. Length of longest leaf when cured 18 to 20 inches; 
of shortest leaf 7 to 8 inches; average length, 14 inches. Width of 
longest leaf, 10 to 12inches in the middle, width of shortest leaf 5 
to 6 inches, average width 8 inches. Greatest number of’ leaves on 
best plant 40, lowest 20, average 30. Two to four of the bottom leaves 
are sandy, dirty and unmerchantable, and there are usually half a 
dozen worm-eaten and unmerchantable leaves at top. 


passing the best Sumatra leaf. Unlike the leaf direct from Sumatra, 
which is so poor in quality as to be unfit for the bulk of the cigar 
(fillers and binders), this Sumatran seedleaf, when allowed to fully 
ripen, possesses quality and aroma that make it desirable for fillers. 
In this respect, it seems to improve after one or two years domestica- 
tion. In Florida it does well on beth old and new lands, while in 
Sumatra, tobacco is grown largely on new land. Aside from its hard- 
iness, thrift and quick-growing qualities, and the high price the 
best leaf commands, this Florida-Sumatra seedleaf is specially at- 
tractive to the planter because under the same conditions it averages 
twice as many pounds of cured leaf per acre as the other varieties 
heretofore grown in Florida. The average yield of Cuban seedleaf 
in Gadsden county is about four hundred pounds per acre, but Suma- 
tran seedleaf makes eight hundred pounds under like conditions, and 
as high as 1000 to 1200 pounds have been claimed in a few instances. 
Mr Curry, who bad one hundred and thirty acres of Sumatran seed- 
leaf under his charge in Florida the past season, reports an average 
of eight hundred pounds of merchantable cured leaf per acre. Being 
so upright in growth, plants are set twelve to fifteen inches apart in 
rows three and one-half to four feet apart, giving 10,000 to 12,000 
plants peracre. Col Moodie reports that with proper care seventy-five 








CONNECTICUT BROADLEAF 


This plant is topped and is nearly ready for harvesting. When 
photographed August 10, it was 54 ft high; length of stalk, 3 ft 1in; 
top leaf, 264 inches long and 13 inches wide; largest leaf 34x19} 
inches; uumber of perfect or merchantable leaves on plant, 14, only 
one being a thick top leaf, three good leaf binders, and ten fine wrap- 
pers. Many plants are larger, some having top leaves 36 inches long, 
with largest leaves 43x23 inches—a truly royal plant! 


per cent of the crop will be fine A wrappers, the balance seconds, 
binders and fillers. The crop is harvested leaf by leaf and strung 
on wires for curing in barn, although some sti)l cut it up at the bot- 
tom and hang the whole plant, as in the seedleaf sections of the north, 
or the shipping-leaf region of the middle south. The leaf on wires 
seems to cure much better during the rainy season at which it is har- 
vested. The 96’ crop of Sumatran seedleaf in Florida has been placed 
as high as 1,000,000 pounds, and even with the absence of enterprise 








among the natives, the limited means of 
those who realize the possibilities, and the 
small number of experienced planters from 
the north, the ’97 crop is expected to be double 
this. Enterprising men of experience in ci- 
gar-leaf tobacco culture and trade are expect- 
ed to make a study of this matter in Florida 
this winter, and probably large numbers of 
them will go into the business of raising 
Sumatran seedleaf in Lake City and vicinity. 
This is the place where the celebrated Chap- 
man crop of Havana seedleaf was grown in 
1892, some of which sold at $2 per pound. 
There are considerable areas of cheap land 
in that section that will doubtless produce 
tobacco of the best quality, if properly work- 
ed. Of course there is much to be learned 
in the whole tobacco industry, and especially 
in growing and handling this new variety, 
but discounting all this and allowing for exag- 
gerations by sanguine or interested men, 
searching inquiry indicates that this new 
development in the cigar-leaf industry is 
worthy of close attention, both by those who 
may be seeking ‘‘new fields and pastures 
new,’’ or those who wish to keep posted upon 
what may possibly compete with or create 
great changes in an industry in which they 
are now engaged. 

Making Milk for One Cent.--During the sta- 
ble feeding season of 1893 and ’'94, I fed each 
of my milkers 12 lbs of hay, 8 lbs corn fodder, 
10 lbs wheat bran, 5 lbs hominy, and 3 lbs 
cottonseed meal daily, at a cost of 26.15c, 
During the season of 1894-5,I fed 20 lbs of hay, 
6 lbs oats and oat straw in sheaf, 6 lbs wheat 
bran, 41bs buckwheat feed and 2 Ibs cotton- 
seed neal daily, at a cost of 21jc. Taking the 
past eight years together, I find the annual cost 
of feeding each of 20 cows has been about $52, 
including pasturage, and I find, too, that the 
cost has not increased since I began keeping 
Holsteins. I have fed and milked natives, 
Aytshires and pure-bred Holsteins, side by 
side in my stables, without making any differ- 
ence in their rations, except such slight ones 
as are always necessary in feeding any lot of 
milkers. he food cost of a quart of milk has 
varied from 5}c a quart for all the milk from 
iny poorest cow, to fc of one cent a quart 
for the milk of my best cow; the first was a 
native, the last is a Holstein. The average 
food cost of each quart of milk from my Hol- 
steins last year was 1.04c, while the cost of 
each quart of milk from those not pure-bred 
Holsteins was 1.85c.—[L. Conine, Ulster 
Co, N Y. 





The Amount of Water in Butter varies wide- 
ly. Asa general rule, the more water there 
is in the butier, the poorer its quality and the 
lower its price. Some of the English courts 
allow as much as 20 per cent water without 
considering the butter adulterated, but in this 
country, butter is not considered of good aver- 
age quality if it contains much over 15 per 
cent of water. Out of nearly 600 cases that 
were exhibited at the permanent Danish but- 
ter exhibition, very few had over 16 per cent 
of water and the average for all was 13.7. The 
butter from nine-tentlis of the cases averaged 
from 12 to i5 per cent of water, and from nearly 
half of them from 13 to 14 per cent. 


The Madison Square Prize taken by our but- 
ter was made in the usual way and represents 
an average of the milk from our entire herd 
of Jerseys. The cows were fed on corn and 
oatmeal, with bran and a little cottonseed 
meal, as their grain ration. Each cow’s milk 
is weighed each day and at the end of the 
month we are enabled to tell how much milk 
was required to make a pound of butter. This, 
with individual tests, enables us to know just 
what the herd is doing. We always take but- 
ter from churn in granular form; after wash- 
ing in churn, we salt, using about 4 0z to the 
pound.—[Meridale C’m’y, Delaware Co, N Y. 





The Rye Situation so fully outlined, in our 
columns recently, is devoid of particular de- 
velopment. Aside from the usual home trade, 
a prominent featureis a continuance of a good 
export movement. During Nov this amounted 
to 1,000,000 bu and for 11 mos of ’96, 4,800,000 
bu against absolutely nothing during all of’95. 


STOCKH AND DAIRY 


THE HOG. 


Finishing Hogs for Market. 


W. W. STEVENS, INDIANA. 





Complaint is heard on almost every hand 
that the margin between the cost of produc- 
tion and the selling price is too narrow, and the 
farmer is dissatisfied concerning the low price 
of hogs. Still I don’t know of anything pro- 
duced on the farm that is bringing in more 
clear money than the pig, when it is properly 
managed—that is, where it is started right, 
matured properly and sold at the right time. 
Pigs that have a trough to themselves and 
are carefully started and kept in good grow- 
ing condition until weaned, can easily be 
kept in like good condition until they are 
ready for the market, and those who success- 
fully manage their sows and pigs have about 
attained all the necessary noints in the matter 
of preparing hogs for the market. 

The average farmer does not realize the de- 
mand of the market in the matter of hugs. A 
great many are still finishing up the 350 or 400 
pound hog, in many instances doing it at an 
actual loss. If they would only listen to the 
packer they could soon learn what sort of 


meat the consumer wants and buys, and 
could govern themselves accordingly. 
The packers have been telling us for some 


time that it is lean and not fat, small and not 
large, hogs that are wanted. There has been 
# great change of conditions in the country the 
past few years. People do not work outdoors 
and expose themselves, as they once did, and 
consequently do not need fat to keep up the 
heat, but the lean to support the muscles. 
And in cooking the oils of seeds are very gen- 
erally used instead of lard because they are 
cheaper, better and more healthful. Consumers 
do not buy anything in large quantities and lay 
it away for future use, as they used to do, but 
let each day provide for itself in a measure. 
This is true of meal buying, as it is with every- 
thing else. What we need to do is to meet 
conditious and not try to change them. We 
all onght to know by this time that early ma- 
turity makes desirable hams and savory ba- 
con. Besides, a quickly developed pig makes 
good weight for less money than does the old 
way of feeding. People have learned the dif- 
ference between a tender, juicy piece of young 
pork and the tough, dry meat we get from the 
more mature hog, or old sow. 


Produce us a pig that will weigh 150 or 200 
pounds at six or seven months old. By thus 


rushing the animal, we lessen the risk of loss 
from accident and disease, in proportion as the 
time of keeping the herd is reduced. And the 
mau who pushes his pigs gives them close at- 
tention and the best of food, and thus manag- 
ed they are much less likely to contract dis- 
ease than are those which are unthrifty through 
neglect or insufticient food. 

Experiments at the Wisconsin station show 
that, up to 150 pounds, less than five and one- 
half pounds of food made a pound of pork on 
an average, while on 500 pound hogs it took 
eight pounds to make the same gain and at 
the same time, the meat of the younger pig 
was very much more valuable and had much 
less fat. An experiment in Massachusetts 
showed that up to 50 pounds the pigs made 
pork at less than three cents, but that at from 
175 to 200 pounds the cost was nearly six 
cents. 

All this teaches us that the way to make the 
most profit out of our pigs is to crowd them 
along from birth till sold, giving them all the 
food they can digest and assimilate, then as 
soon as they are out of the way, goto work on 
the little pigs again. Unless the farmer is pro- 
vided with snug, warm, winter quarters for 
his pigs, it is best toonly have one litter of 
pigs each year, and have them come in April. 

In finishing the hog forthe market, feed 
for health as well as increase of weight. Uu- 
less we have pure food and water, and a clean 
platform to feed oh, we need not expect the 


most satisfactory results. Itis a great won- 
der that hogs thrive as well as they doin 
many instances, when they have to fish their 
corn out of the mud, and have to drink from 
their wallows. A platform to feed on is one 


of the things that every good hog raiser has 
on the farm. It is one of the best investments 
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you can make and costs but little. Those who 
have fed hogs know that it is cheaper to put 
on fat than it is lean meat. And it is still the 
practice among a large class of farmers to put 
these hogs on an exclusive corn diet. This 
should never be done. Something to make 
muscle should always go along with the corn. 
In the corn we have an excess of heat and fat- 
making material, and a great deficiency of 
flesh formers. The Canadian farmer balances 
his corn ration with peas and beans. He 
could grow the southern corn pea for this 
purpose, but bran, shorts, barley or milk is 
more convenient for us. There is nothing that 
will make pigs grow faster than corn and 
skimmilk, but the pork is too soft. Barley 
and milk 1s a much better combination for 
finishing up the porker. Milk should never 
be fed by itseJf as a drink, as it will not all 
be digested when thus taken. Stir into it 
some sort of ground grain. In feeding a mash 
of any kind always have it sweet. If corn is 
to be a part of your ration, always grind it, 
and put some wheat or oats, or some of both, 
with it. There is something about oats pecul- 
iarly adapted to the hog, and if he does not 
have access to clover, always try to give him 
some oats. I never could think that it was 
the proper thing to do to let hogs run after 
cattle. It may be economy, if you are too 
lazy to grind your feed for your cattle, but it 
isn’t nice. The present kind of pig feeding 
is most profitable, is different from what it 
used to be, and all concerned should know all 
about it, so that they may take advantage of 
better methods of feeding and produce just 
the kinds of meat that are called for. 
SSRs. 

Notes on Hog Cholera.—It is almost impos- 
sible to cure hogs after they are once sick. 
The only way to be successful is to secure a 
stock of hogs which are thoroughly vigorous 
and healthy. To do this, avoid breeding 
young, immature stock, and do not practice 
close inbreeding. Feed healthful foods and 
give a variety. Always have the water pure. 
Infection is carried more largely by water 
than by any other method. Give plenty of 
salt, ashes, rotten wood, broken tile, mortar, 
soft coal, etc. Have these where the hogs can 
get at them at any time. Feed apples, pump- 
kins, and the like, whenever they are obtaina- 
ble. If disease should break out among the 
animals, take away the well ones and put 
them into a lot that has never been occupied 
by hogs. Disinfect the quarters of the diseas- 
ed pigs and give extra care and attention. 





Out of Condition.—R. C. M. has a mare 
whose skin is harsh, hair dry, stands on end, 
eats well, but gains no flesh. Her pastern 
joints swell some. Treatment: SBoil one 
teacupfnl of flaxseed in water 2 galintoa 
pulp and while hot pour it on 4 pail of bran 
and make a mash of it; give a mash of this 
kind every day for two weeks with one of the 
following powders in it: Nitrate_of potassium 
4 oz, sulphate of iron oz and nux vomica 2 
oz; mix, divide-into 24 doses. If the_ horse 
refuses to eat the mash, mix a little oats in it. 
The above can be repeated if necessary. 


NEW YEAR DAIRYING 


Start the new year with up-to-date dairying 
improvements. No farming pays as well as 
practical dairying. Poor dairying is a waste 
of time and effort. A De Laval “Baby” 
Yream Separator will save $10.—per cow per 
year. Send for catalogue giving a fund of 
profitable information. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


RANDOLPH & CANAL STS., | 74 CORTLANDT STREET. 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 














OR SALE—Fine Poland-China Boars, ready for ser- 

vice. Gilts bred for early spring farrowing. Also 
barred P. Rock Chickens. Ail_first-class stock. Write 
for Circular and Prices. BAKER & GARRIOTT, 
North Madison, Ind. 


GROUND BEEF SGRAPS FOR POULTRY 
Calcite, Crushed Flint. Send 


én Price List. 
YORK CHEMICAL WORKS, YORK, PA. 
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The New Era in Agriculture. 


MARTIN DODGE, OHIO. 





Some two years ago I contributed to your 
columns an article advocating the use of in- 
animate power to supersede the use of animal 
power as a universal means of transportation 
upon the common highways of the country. 
I indicated at that time that a very great 
gain would result by the substitution of a 
more economic means of transportation for 
the weak and costly power of animals, and 
stated that the cost of transportation by in- 
animate power for propelling vehicles over 
steel rails would be not to exceed one-fifth 
of the ordinary cost by animal power over 
stone and gravel roads. 

At that time few electric roads had been 
built except in cities, and the use of electric 
cars had been wholly confined to carrying 
passengers; tut since the recommendation 
made by the Ohio road commission of 1893 
(of which I had the honor to be chairman) 
has been carried out to some degree in differ- 
ent parts of the country, we have many ob- 
ject lessons in the form of country electric 
lines, varying from 10 to 30 miles in length, 
situated in many parts of Ohio, Massachu- 
setts, Pennsylvania, New Jersey and other 
states east and west. These object lessons 
have fully verified and confirmed the state- 
ments made in the report of the Ohio road 
commission and in the article published in 
your columns to which I have referred above 
—that is to say, the cost of carrying has been 
reduced four-fifths, and the value of agricul- 
tural lands where these roads have been built 
has been practically doubled. 

During the past 20 years, and more espe- 
cially during the past 10 years, many things 
have been suggested for the relief of the ag- 
ricultural communities, but in spite of these 
measures the agricultural interest has stead- 
ily declined, except in those communities 
where they have been able to secure the ben- 
efits resulting from the introduction of elec- 
tric cars. There is a great lesson in this 
which should be well considered by all those 
who are seeking in good faith to henefit the 
farmer. 

Most writers and lecturers upon agricultur- 
al subjects are seeking to restore the ancient 


conditions which prevailed inthe past, but 
itis not likely that they can ever succeed 
for some of the following reasons: First of 


all, the food product is increasing, and has 
been increasing for many years, faster than 
the population, which is contrary to the 
teachings and experience of the past, except 
within the last twenty years. In the second 
place, the proportion of the whole population 
now employed in agricultural pursuits, or to 
be employed hereafter, isa diminishing pro- 
portion and apparently will grow less and less 
so long as skill and invention shall continue 
to increase the output of product proceeding 
from the same units of exertion. In the 
third place, this diminishing proportion of 
the whole people devoted to agriculture means 
an increasing proportion devoted to other in- 
dustries, and that increasing proportion can 
be employed and will be employed more 
successfully, because more economically, in 
the great centers of population where they 
are being drawn by an irresistible force. 
The result will be in the near future that 
all of the population will be living in large 
cities or upon lines of electric railways lead- 
ing from the circumjacent country to these 


cities; and along the lines of these improved 
highways the farmers will be found, not as 
at the present time, scattered evenly in the 


fields of production, but livingin clusters of 
villages, from which they will go out to their 
daily labor longer distances than at present 
and with wuch less time and cost, because of 
the greater ease and rapidity by which they 
can accomplish these results by means of in- 
animate power, that is sure to comeinas the 
universal means of transportation. 

In many places in Europe the farmers have 
long been accustomed to dwellin villages and 
go out to their daily labors, the chief reasons 
for which have been mutual protection and 
social advantage. To all the advantages 
heretofore possessed by agriculturists living 
in villages, we shall be able to add an eco- 
nomic gain greater than all the other advan- 
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tages combined, and which will fully double 
the producing power of agricultural labor and 
double the advantages of agricultural life. 
Those who are expecting to restore the inde- 
pendent condition of the farmers of this 
country by restoring the former conditions 
that have prevailed, are sure to be disappoint- 
ed, but those who look forward to the new 
era and are first to take advantage of the 
economic forces which God and nature have 
placed within our power, will constitute the 
new generation of farmers, and they will be 
more free and independent and possessed of 
more of the advantages of life than their 
predecessors ever were, for they will have at 
their command not only the social advan- 
tages that our gregarious tendency demands, 
but the cheap and rapid means of transporta- 
tion which comes by the introduction of elec- 
tric cars; and with that great advent will 
also come the telephone and the daily deliv- 
‘ery of mail throughout the rural districts; for 
there will be none living in the rural districts 
except about 25 per cent of the whole popu- 
lation, and they can be easily and cheaply 
and quickly reached by these new and won- 
derful means which are now within our con- 
trol. 


Good Country Roads at Small Cost. 


L. W. 





GRISWOLD. 


The roads throughout New York state cost 
about $50 a mile yearly,and many of them are 
poor at that. I believe it would be policy to 
change the present plan and make all road- 
ways not more than seven feet wide with six 
inches thickness of broken stone on its sur- 
face. Regrade the surface and in a year’s time, 
when if is compacted, smooth it over witha 
road machine and put on the broken stone, 
giving the top transverse slopes not exceeding 
two inches to the yard. Estimating the cost 
of the crushed stone when placed on tlie road 
at 65c per yard, the total would be $500 per 
mile. Such a roadway would last twenty 
years and cost but very little for repairs dur- 
ing the time, while under the present lack of 
system the expense would be $1000 per mile 
fur the twenty years. 

o=icneseiilaniper 

Many cauliflower growers put their crops 
in rough houses built in the side of banks 
and covered with earth, cornstalks and sea- 
weed, until frost proof. The cauliflowers are 
first carefully tied in compact form, dug up 
and reset in these houses as closely together 
as possible, each plant taking about 9 inches 
of surface. They willincreasein size about 
one-third, growing apparently from the sub- 
stance in the stalk and root. They keep about 
three weeks and if not discolored will bring 
$10 to $15 per barrel in New York market. S. 
S. Raynor has perhaps the largest «house on 
the island.—[J. E. Parker, Suffolk Co, L I. 


ROADS--MARKET GARDENING 


FRUITS AND WEGETABLES. 


A Homemade Propagating Tank. 
CHARLES BARNARD. 





Most farmers, particularly those raising 
early vegetables, sometimes wish they had 
a good propagating tank for starting cuttings. 


Many an odd dollar can be picked up in the 
spring with afew hundred flowering plants 
or early tomato and lettnce plants. A little 


sand table, with a gentle heat, would be very 
handy 1n the house. A hotbed may be in- 
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HEATING PIPE. 





FIG I. 


convenient or troublesome and a small green- 
house out of the question. Such a propagat- 
ing tank suitable for a window can be easily 
made by any tinsmith or gas fitter. Have 
the gas man join up with ‘‘elbuws’’ three 
pieces of common inch gas pipe; two pieces, 
aa, three inches long and one piece, }, five 
feet long. Joined up, they would look like 
Fig 1. Have a zinc box made five feet long, 
two feet wide and six inches deep and made 
water-tight. At one end, in the 

middle, cut two holes, so that 

the piece of gas pipe can be laid 

FIG 2. in the box, resting on the bot- 
END VIEW. tom and projecting two inches 
beyond the box. Fig 2 shows how the pipe is 
placed op the box. The openings where the 
pipe enters the box are to be soldered up wa- 
ter-tight. The box is then placed on a table with 
the pipe end of the box projecting beyond the 
table as seen in Fig 3. The box is then filled 
with water, covering the top of the pipe as 
shown by the dotted line, c. the 


Place in 











f 
FIG 3. PROPAGATING TANK COMPLETE, 
water pieces of brick and on the brick lay 
pieces of roofing slate to form a loose slate 
top two inches from the top of the box and 
half an inch abuve the top of the water, as 
shown at d. Leave as mali hole in one cor- 
ner of the slaté to supply water to the tanks. 
Fill the whole top of the box over the slate 
with sand, e. In this sand, cuttings can be 
raised, as the tank, when in operation, will 


be full of warm water, giving a gentle bottom 
heat for the cuttings. 

For heat use a small kerosene lamp, /, plac- 
ed directly under that part of the pipe which 
projects beyond the box. The engraving 
shows the position of the box on the table and 
the lamp. The heat of the lamp will warm 
the water in the pipe and set up a constant 
circulation through the whole box under the 
slate. All the water in the tank will in turn 
pass through the pipe and while the lamp 
burns, the water circulation will keep in mo- 
tion. Even after the lamp is put out the wa- 
ter will remain warm for several hours. On 
snowy days, in a warm room, the lamp canjbe 
put out during the day and started up at 
night, and on cloudy, cold days. Such a prop- 
agating tank would hold about 500 ordinary 
plant cuttings and should give their crop be- 
tween January first and May first. A few 
days’ trial would soon show how much the 
lamp would have to be used to maintain a 
regular heat in the sand. 





Greenhouse and Hotbed Management for 
Farmers.—Subscriber, Me: This paper gives 
on an average as much information on this 


subject as any other publication, but any 
who wishes to take up these hranches of farm- 
ing should have some practical books on te 
subjects. For a beginner, T. Greiner’s Young 
Market Gardener, price 50c, is the best. Af- 
terward, Peter Henderson’s Gardening for 
Profit, price $2, and L. R. Tatt’s Greenhouse 
Construction, price $1.50, will be indispen- 








sable. Sold by the Orange Judd 
52 Lafayette Piace, New York city. 


Company, 


A Great Market Gardening Center. 
Cc. L. ALLEN. 


Nowhere in our country is there a more per- 
fect system of market gardening practiced 
than on Long Island, and within an hour’s 
drive of one of the best markets in the world, 
New York city. This is nut because here are 
to be found more intelligent or industrious 
gardeners than near other large cities, but be- 
cause of the close proximity to market, lim- 
ited acreage suitable for this purpose and 
this in small, detached lots. A perfect sys- 
tem is essential in order to get the greatest 
possible returns from the soil and to make 
the industry a profitable one, which is almost 
invariably done. There are many men that 
not only support their families from the prod- 
ucts of a three to a five acre farm, but annu- 
ally lay aside something for the proverbial 
rainy day. 

To produce such abundant returns, the soil 
is kept in the highest state of fertility and 
this without any expense for fertilizers. When 
one of these small farmers takes a load, usn- 
ally with one horse, to market, he returns 
with a tull load of manure. This him 
nothing, in fact, in many instances he gets 
well paid for carting the manure from pri- 
vate stables, but all the owners of small sta- 
bles consider it a favor to have the manure 
carted away. By this means the farmer can 
enrich his soil to the highest limit, which 
will enable him to raise on every foot of his 
soil from three to four crops in a season. By 
systematic rotation of crops, the land never 
seemed to need rest, and it is kept in con- 
stant use. 

After the land is plowed in spring 
no further use for the horse. as all the culti- 
vation is dcne by hand. This permits very 
close planting, which, in many instances, 


costs 


there is 


gives more than double the plants from an 
acre. Take, as an example, first, the cab- 
bage and lettuce crops, which are usually 


grown together. For these the plants are rais- 
ed in the hotbed, which is usually started 
about the middle of February. As soon as 
it will be safe to commence work in the 
field, well-rotted manure to the depth of from 


two to three inches is spread over the land’ 
and plowed under. The field is finely har- 
rowed and marked off in rows 30 inches 


apart. The plants are set 15 inches apart in 
the row, which gives 10,455 plants to the acre. 
Between the rows of cabbage, and between 
the cabbage plants in each row, lettuce plants 
are set, about eight inches apart, or about 
38,000 to the acre. The lettuce will be cut for 
market before the space it occupies will be 
required for the cabbage. This will be near- 
ly equal to four crops, as ordinarily planted. 
In addition to this, after the lettuce 1s taken 
off, it is succeeded, between the rows of cab- 
bage, by acrop of radishes, which, though 
not large, brings an additioaal profit. 

The cabbage (Early Jersey Wakefield) crop 
is cut and marketed in June, or not later 
than the first week in July. The land is again 
plowed and a crop for string beans put in. 
This in turn will be harvested early in Sep- 
tember, a slight coating of well-rotted manure 
again plowed in, and spinach seed sown for 
a late fall or winter crop, which keeps the 
soil fully occupied the entire season. Other 
vegetables are also grown as a second crop. 
Prominent among them is kale, the séed of 
which is sown where the plants are to remain, 
or plants are set out from seed sown in a seed 
bed, the same as cabbage. 

a 

Our Foreign Trade in Oleo.—During 11 
months of 96 we exported 54 million Ibs of 
imitation butter compared with 9in ’95. On 
the other hand, exports of oleo oil increased 
from 74 millions 11 months of ’95 to 103 mil- 
lions in ’96. These beef and hog products go 
largely to Belgium and Holland, which in 
turn distribute them in one and another form 
throughout Europe and elsewhere. 





Twig Blight and Root Rot.—According to 
Prof J. C. Whitten, of the Missouri agricul- 
tural college, these are all caused by the same 
bacterial germ. No remedy is known. The 


_FRUITS AND 


cure of root rot is just as uncertain: Prof 
Whitten.recommends the use of fungicides 
and insecticides at the root of the tree. In the 
discussion, Does it pay to spray, the question 
was answered in the aftirmative; two spray- 
ings, at least, first with copper sulphate, before 
the buds start, second, Bordeaux mixture and 
paris green, after the bloom falls. 


A Good Tomato Trellis.—The sketch shows a 
trellis for tomatoes that completely ‘fills the 
ms. 2 0,7" The 
double side 
pieces hold up 
both lower and 
upper branches, 
while the flar- 
ing form of the 
trellis accom- 
modates the 
spreading top. 
A dozen of such 
trellises, strong- 
ly. made, will 
prove exceedingly satisfactory in the gar- 
den, and will last many years if carefully 
used. Do not wait till they are wanted next 
summer, but get a sufticient number of them 
ready now, when other work is not pressing, 
and store vhem in the barn or under a shed. 


One Year’s London Wool Sales—The sixth 
series of London sales of colonial wool, ac- 
cording to Helmuth, Schwartze & Co, leading 
London dealers, brought the amount cataloged 
during ’96 to a total of 1,321,509 bales compar- 
ed with 1,558,298 offered in all of ’95. At the 
last series, ending in Dec, American buyers 
took 22,000 bales out of a total of 179,000 sold, 
a much larger quantity secured for competi- 
tion with our domestic fleeces than for some 
time past. Manufacturers are evidently antic- 
ipating a tariff on foreign wools imported 
into the US. The next series of sales will 
begin Jan 19. 


Warm 


Rich, Red Blood, which flows in a pure, nour- 
ishing, life-giving stream to every organ in 
the body, keeps the whole system in vigorous, 
robust health during winter weather. Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla purifies, enriches and vitalizes the 
It is therefore the best winter medi- 
cine. It prevents sickness, wards off fevers 
and keeps the system in health and vigor. 


Floods 


Sarsaparilla 











blood. 





















































Is the best—in fact the One True Blood Purifier. 
? H cure nausea, indigestion 
Hood S Pills biliousness. 25 cents. ; 
The easiest roses to grow are) 
he celebrated D. & C, roses. 
worth is fully explained in the 
“New Guide to Rose Culture,” 
the leading Rose Catalogue of Amer- 
The Dingee & Conard Co., & 
West Grove. Pa. 
i Stark Fruit Book 
contains new and copyright 
for particulars. Ask for list of 
Stark Trees—$3 per 100 and 
up. STARK BrRo’s, Stark, Mo. 


‘The easiest way to grow them, 
ane’: well as all other flowers of, 
ica. 28th edition now ready, 120 pages. 
This splendidly illustrated book and 
sample of our Magazine will be mailed 
free on request. 
colored plates of over 
100 rare fruits, etc.—write 
TARK TREES 


VEGETABLES 





“This Year 1897 is the ; 
GOLDEN JUBILEE ANNIVERSARY OF 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. 


To commemorate our fiftieth business year, 


we have prepared the most beautiful and 
valuable SEED and PLANT CATALOGUE the 
gardening world has ever seen. Every copy 
costs us 25 cts. to produce, but in honor of 
this our “JUBILEE” year, = will send 
it this season O any one on 
receipt of 1oc. FREE (in stamps) to 
cover postage and mailing. This “JUBILEE 
CATALOGUE of EVERYTHING FOR THE 
GARDEN is a magnificent book of 170 pages, 
on which are displayed over 500 beautitul 
illustrations of Seeds and Plants, the work 
of our own artists. Also six full-size colored 
plates which in artistic beauty have prob- 
ably never been equaled, certainly never 
surpassed. 

The gorgeous products of our Gardens 
and Greenhouses are not only faithfully 
pictured and described in the Catalogue, but 
equally so every other desirable requisite, 
new and old, for both Farm and Garden. 

A “SURPRISE SOUVENIR” will also be 
sent without charge to all applicants for 
the Catalogue who will state where they 
saw this advertisement. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO., 


35 & 37 CORTLANDT ST., NEW YORK, 
F a a oa vy aS, 












SLOUGRAPE VINE 


100 Varieties. Also Small Trees, &e. Best root- 
edstock. Genuine, cheap. 2 sample vines mailed for 1 
Descriptive price-list free. LEWIS ROESCH, Fredonia, N- ¥, 





‘There has never been a time when grow- 
ersshould guard against failure with more 
care. There has never been a time when 
Ferry’s Seeds were more essential. jnezeee 
always the best._ For sale by leading 
dealers everywhere. Insist on having them. 


FERRY’S SEED ANNUAL 


is full of information for gardeners and 
Jpeatess. There will never be a better time 


han now to send forthe 1897 edition. Freee 
OD. M. Ferry & Co., Detroit, Mich 








BURPEE SEEDS GROW 


Every planter should read 


BURPEE’S FARM ANNUAL for 1897 
A handsome book, with hundreds of illustrations, tells 
all about the BEST SEEDS that Grow. Novelties 
painted from nature. 49> Mailed FREE to all. 
W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Philadelphia. 





“UP-TO-DATE” 


SPRAY PS 


$17.00 outfit for $6.00. Express 
paid. Will spray a 10-acre orchard 
per day. 60,o00in use. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed or money refunded. Lil’t’'d Catalogue and 
Treatise on Spraying free. Ag’ts wanted. Ex- 
clusive territory given. Rapid sellers; Many 
ofouragents are making from $5 to $10 per day. 
Pp. ©. LEWIS MFG. CO., Box 51 Catskill, N. Y. 








wo EMPIRE 


é CT AGITATORS. ‘No scorching 





er valves. Twelve 


foliage. No leather or ru 
styles of Spray Pumps. Oatalogue FREs. 
FIELD FORCE PUMP CO., 100 Market St., Lockport, N.Y. 
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TERMS 

Subscription Price—One Dollara year; Fifty Cents 
for six months. Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. specimen copy free. 

Renewals — The date opposite your name on your 
paper, or wrapper, shows to what time your subscription 
is paid. Thus Jan. ’98, shows that payment has been re- 
ceived up to January |, 1898; Feb. 98, to February 1, 1 
and so on. Some time is required after money is received 
before the date, which answers for a receipt, can be 
changed. 

Discontinuances—Responsible subscribers will con- 
tinue to receive this journal until the publishers are noti- 
fied by letter to discontinue, when all arrearages must be 
paid. If you do not wish the journal continued for 
another year after your subscription has expired, you 
should then notify us to discontinue it. 

Change in Address— When ordering a change in the 
address, subscribers should be sure to give their old as 
well as their new address 

Canvassers Wanted in every town to solicit sub- 
seriptions. Terms sent on application. 

Advertising Rates on application. For Farmers’ Ex- 
change advertising rates, see that department. 

Foreign Subscriptions—To all foreign countries 
2.00 or Ss 4d per year, postpaid. 

Remittances should be made by postoffice or express 
money orders, or registered letter, although small 
amounts may be sent by regular mail. Postage stamps 
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Homestead Building 
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OUR ADVERTISERS. 


We believe the advertisements found in our 
columns are PERFECTLY RELIABLE. 

We will promptly investigate the complaint 
of any subscriber who should find them other 
wise. 

Advertisements known to to be of an immoral 
or swindling character are never admitted. Our 
readers can feel perfectly safe in doing business 
with our patrons. 

When corresponding with advertisers AL- 
WAYS MENTION the NAME of THIS 
PUBLICATION. 


FOR WEEK ENDED JANUARY 2, 1897. 














How good to say Happy New Year! Neither 

heart aor ear dull at the greeting. 
ee = 

Helping farmers to get ahead is just what 
we are constantly striving to do. The excel- 
lent suggestions recently contributed to this 
journal by Andrews Nichols are attracting 
much attention, not only among farmers but 
persons of means who take a philanthropic in- 
terest in every commonsense plan for aiding 
people to help themselves. 


We want subscribers to feel at perfect liber- 
ty to write to AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST for any 
desired information. First, read the paper 
carefully, and refer to back numbers if you 
have them, but if you don’t find what you 
want, let us know, and we will gladly print 
it. This applies to household as well as agri- 
cultural topics. We are also pleased at all 
times to have farmers suggest subjects they 
would like discussed. Still more are we 
pleased to receive brief jottings from the 
farmers giving bits of their practical experi- 
ence. It is these teachings from experience 
that are so very valuable. Ask, and ye shall 
receive; give, and it shall be given unto you! 


, atiaien 

About this time look out for seed and plant 
eatalogs. A few cents used in getting the 
new catalogs will be well spent. These 
publications are well worth studying, if we 
would keep up with the progress of horticul- 
ture and agriculture. The question, in opening 
one of these enticing picture books, that comes 
first is always, Shall I try the novelties? By 
all means. Some of the new plants, and the 
plants from new seeds, may be just adapted to 
the soil of your farm or garden. Besides, a 
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high-priced new plant gives seeds, flowers 
or crop that may, in turn, be high priced to 
sell. Better raise new potatoes or new toma- 
toes or new flowers that are rare,at double the 
price of old things, than stick to old things 
that have flooded the market for years. The 
‘big money’’ in horticulture will always 
come to the growers of the new things. Study 
the novelties now, while you have time. Al- 
ways read three or more different catalogs. 
One is never enough. 


Plain Talk to lilk Producers. 





A variety of criticism has been provoked by 
our efforts to organize the milk producers of 
the New England and middle states. These 
efforts have met with so hearty a response, 
farmers are taking hold of the work with such 
earnestness, confidence in themselves and in 
each other has already so taken the place of 
distrust and weakness, that certain people are 
terribly disturbed over the movement. 

It is aremarkable fact, however, that the 
critics of this effort are very largely shysters 
in the trade, who have heretofore fattened at 
the farmers’ expense. They are the men who 
have gone back into the country to buy milk, 
have demoralized the city end of the business 
by cutting prices, and then have failed or 
skipped out. Some of the metropolitan dai- 
lies poke fun at the movement, but that is 
usually the way they treat any effort of farm- 
ers to help themselves. The really substantial 
men in the milk trade welcome the farmers’ 
efforts as pregnant of reforms that will help 
the trade as well as the producer and con- 
sumer. 

The most valid criticism that has been ut- 
tered 1s based on the supposition that farmers 
are working on the mistaken idea that they 
can shove up the price of milk above its rela- 
tive value for butter and cheese. If that were 
the farmers’ object, our critics would be right 
in contending that the producers’ efforts 
would inevitably result in increasing the sur- 
plus. Such has been the case in that policy 
heretofore, and will be again. Milk will nat- 
urally flow to the market that pays best, 
whether it is butter, milk or cheese. 

This is one of the great changes that has 
come over the milk business in recent years. 
Formerly,our cities were supplied with whole 
milk from nearby territory and paid a price 
considerably in excess of its butter or cheese 
value, but now with improved refrigerator 
ears and the fact that milk is the most profita- 
ble freight railroads can carry, it is brought 
to market from great distances. A dozen 
years ago, most of Boston milk was collected 
within a radius of 50 miles; now, it is hauled 
150 miles. Then, the New York limit was 
about 100 miles; a year ago, it was 330 miles 
and at present milk is hauled to Jersey City 
396 miles. Along with this great change, 
the milk trade in our cities,more especially in 
greater New York, has become infested with 
a lot of rascals who cut prices indiseriminate- 
ly, who buy milk from farmers under spe- 
cious promises and then fail to pay for it. 
The problem of surplus milk is also much 
more complicated than formerly, and there 
are many old abuses in the trade that have 
become more acute under these changed con- 
ditions. 

It is to offset all these new developments 
and varied conditions in the milk business 
that dairymen are now coming together. They 
do not expect to put the price of milk above 
its fair relative value to other produce. They 
don’t expect to make water run up hill, or to 
keep milk from going down hill, but they do 
expect to gradually introduce reforms and 
business economies between producer and 
consumer. They hope also to eventually 
solve the problem of the surplus, by keeping 
it off the market. The place to work up the 
surplus is in the country, where it is produced, 
instead of paying freight, commission and 
cost of manufacture on itin the city, after it 
has hammered down the price of all the milk 
that 1s sold as whole milk. 

Producers do not expect to accomplish all 
these things in a month, a winter or a year, 
but they do feel thatit is high time a start 
was made in this direction. 
right, and if they build on a permanent foun- 
dation and go slow, but sure, they cannot fail 
to be greatly benefited. They realize that the 








In this, they are’ 





proposed concert of action between the vari- 
ous producers’ unions for the Buffalo, Roches- 
ter, Syracuse, New York, Baltimore, Wash- 
ington, Philadelphia and New England mar- 
kets is the biggest enterprise of the kind ever 
attempted. But they also realize that the 
dairy interests throughout this vast region are 
indissolubly connected. The strong feature 
of the present effort lies in the farmers’ recog- 
nition of these principles and their apprecia- 
tion of supply, demand and prices. Farmers 
do not expect to get more out of the dairy 
business than there is init. What they do 
want is to get every possible cent of their 
share of the business. In this, they have the 
cordial co-operation of the majority of relia- 
ble contractors, wholesalers and retailers. 
These dealers realize that such proper man- 
agement of the country end of the milk trade 
will enable them to handle the city end of the 
business much better than at present, to the 


mutual advantage of producers, consumers 
and reliable dealers. 
EE 
Is there a distinct agricultural question? 
was one of the leading topics before the 


at its annual 
Prof Bailey 


American economic association 
meeting in Baltimore last week. 
of Cornell and George T. Powell, the New 
York horticulturist, spoke on the subject. 
Now, it is full time that our university men 
consider the farmers’ cause from a scientific 
aspect. But we suggest that so long as it 
takes half of our agricultural exports to pay 
for our imports of produce that can be grown 
in this country, it does not require any astute 
knowledge to grasp one cause of low prices. 
We welcome all such discussion, as well as 
university extension in agriculture, more of 
which is to be attempted in New York state 
this winter. Yet the philanthropists and sci- 
entists who are so eager to help the farmers 
should know that while the higher education 
of farmers is useful in its place, and we do 
not for a moment decry it, the farmer is al- 
ready able to produce an abundance. The vi- 
tal problem is how to sell what is now pro- 
duced. It is curious how this point seems to 
be evaded or overlooked by the great majority 
of those engaged in the various efforts for 
ameliorating farmers’ conditions. If one half 
of the money spent in this sort of work by fed- 
eral and state governments were devoted to a 
businesslike scheme of refunding farm mort- 
gages at a lower rate of interest, or helping 
farmers to co-operate in a businesslike way in 


buying and selling, it would accomplish far 
more good. There never was a time when 


farmers were more eager to co-operate to help 
themselves, but they need capable leadership. 
LE 

We appeared before the ways and means 
committee at Washington City this week and 
in behalf of the farmers of the United States 
demanded that they should be given the home 
market for the $220,000,000 worth of raw 
produce now imported annually, exciusive 
of stuff that is not now grown in this coun- 
try. We demanded this market for the sug- 
ar, wool, bides, cotton, rice, tobacco, hay, 
hops, vegetables, fruits, etc, now imported. 
Especiaily did we demand this best market 
in the world for sugar, to the end that Amer- 
ican farmers put in their pockets a goodly 
share of the $100,000,000 now paid out each 
year for imported sugar, by getting $4 to $5 
a ton for beets delivered to the many new 
factories required to make this quantity of sug- 
ar. The facts-which have already been print- 
ed in AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST were plainly 
stated. Our demand was more forcible than 
elegant, because we felt that the time had 
gone by for mincing matters. We believed that 
we voiced the opinions of the more than 
2,000,000 farmers reached by this and our other 
journals 

A 

We al] pray it will he a Happy New Year. 
We all want it to be. Most of us will do what 
we can to push along the slow return to better 
times. But itis going to be a slow job. The 
country and the world can’t adjust itself to 
changing conditions in one month or one 
year. <As our first page cartoon suggests, Un- 
cle Sam is hopeful, but it won’t do for him to 
be over-confident. He must improve every 
opportunity to help his people—leave nothing 
to chance. 











The Future of Oats Prices. 


Larger quantities of oats have been sent 
abroad during six months up to Jan 1 than in 
any previous full fiscal year (ending June 30) 
on record. Pound for pound, farmers are get- 
ting more for oats than corn, an abnormal 
condition, and many are holding back their 
reserves from the ’96 yield, which is some- 
thing like 200 million bu less than the record- 
breaking crop of ’95. These facts would seem 
to indicate a firm position for the oats mar- 
ket, yet prices are drifting along at a low 
level which has seldom been passed. Whether 
the price works upwa:d within the immediate 
future no one can tell. A brief summary of 
influences at work in shaping valnes ought to 
enable holders of surplus oats to determine 
whether to sell. At the same time it should 
afford something of a guide for buyers and 
consumers in the older middle and eastern 
states who depend in large part upon western 
supplies. 

PUBLIC STOCKS AND FARM RESERVES. 

As in practically every other commodity, 
supply and demand ultimately control oats 
values. The supply is unquestionably. large, 
yet there are factors even here which must be 
recognized. The crop of ’95, 900 willion bu, 
was the greatest ever raised in the U S, and 
naturally considerable quantities were carried 
over into ’96, which in turn had a liberal, but 
not a full crop,placed roundly at 700 millions. 
An important element just here is the fact 
that the quality of the new crop is far from 
satisfactory, and as noted in our special report 
last October, perhaps the worst on record. 
Farmers’ deliveries have been liberal, howev- 
er, and public stocks have accumulated until 
New Year’s finds them about double a year 
ago. In other words, the visible supply of 
oats in the U S and Canada east of the Rocky 
mountains, resting in public warehouses, is 
approximately 125 million bu against 6} one 
year ago, 9 two years ago, 4 three years ago 
and 6} millions at the close of ’92. This visi- 
ble supply is important sentimentally, but at 
its greatest, represents a very small percent- 
age of the total crop. Back of these public 
stocks is the ever unknown farmers’ reserve. 
Estimates are made of this from time to time, 
but of course the amount cannot be known 
exactly. There is still a large supply of oats 
in leading states, of which Jowa comes first 
with a total yield in ’96 of about 100 million 
bu, Ill 87, Wis 63, Minn 61 millions and other 
sections in proportion. As noted, many 
well-to-do farmers are refusing to sell oats at 
current prices, even though relatively higher 
than corn, but such stocks held back must 
eventually come out. 

THE OUTLET FOR OATS 
is found mostly in domestic channels, although 
just now our foreign trade is very large and 
quite encouraging. The 12or13 millions in 
public warehouses are concentrated chiefly in 
Chicago, N Y, Baltimore, Buffalo and Toledo, 
other visible supply points holding only mod- 
erate to small quantities. Cheap water 
freights from the west to Atlantic seaboard 


GRAIN CROPS AND TRADE 


are at an end for this season, yet indications 
point to a fair distribution and present mod- 
erate supplies throughout most of the east. 
Furthermore, rail freights are relatively low 
for midwinter, and efforts are being made to 
secure still lower rates, favorable to shifting 
the crop from west to east and south Look- 
ing for a moment at the export trade, this has 
never been better. Foreigners hare bought 
very freely for more than a year, our price on 
this side being so low as to permit large busi- 
ness of this character. This feature of the 
trade has never been more prominent than 
during the past six months, which show a to- 
tal of about 17 million bu exported. During 
the entire fiscal year ended June 30, ’96, 
which tovk in the 900 million bu crop of ’95, 
our total exports were 13 million bu. There 
is nothing to point to any early cessation of 
liberal foreign buying. 
PRESENT LOW OATS PRICES 

are due very largely to corn. There is always 
a close sympathy between these two feed 
grains. With 4500 million bu corn raised dur- 
ing the past two years, and the market at 
present so sluggish at very low prices, oats 
are held down, and the legitimate surround- 
ings of the cereal last named are of little force. 
Were corn to show any material advance the 
general situation would favor an upturn in 
oats. It is just now apparently a case of sim- 
ple inertia. While there is a general recogni- 
tion of a positive shortage compared with the 
bumper crop of a year ago, deficiency in qual- 
ity and unprecedented expurts, operators re- 
fuse to beiieve in any immediate lack of 
ample offerings, and there is little or no 
speculative oats buying for investment ac- 
count. Per contra, the bearish element is not 
at all aggressive, and there is no disposition 
to force a further decline. In a word, the oats 
market is indifferently supported at among the 
lowest figures on record. 

In the following table, the first column 
shows the annual crop of outs; the second, 
third and fourth columns tie price of No 2 
cash oats in Chicago at intervals following 
the crop indicated. For example, after the 
900 million crop was secured in 795, oats sold 
at 17 to 18c per bu in Dec, at 18 to We in 
May, ’9%, and at 15 to 19¢ in July, ’9%. The 
last column shows the exports during the fis- 
2al year following the crop indicated in the 
first columu. From the big crop of ’95 13 mil- 
lions were exported; from the short crop of 
’94 only half 2 milllion. 

OATS CROP, MARKET AND MOVEMENT. 






Crop Dec May July Exports 
1896, 717,256,000 17@20¢ ? ? ? 
1895, 904,095,000 17@18 18@20 13,000,000 
1894, 662,086,928 28@30 28@31 570,000 
1893, 638,854,850 27@29 32@36 50,000 
1892, 661,035 000 30@32 29@32 80.000 
1891, 3s 30@34 28@34 9,425,000 
1890, 39@44 45@54 950,000 
1889, 20@21 25@30 13,700,000 





Score One Against This Trust. 


The elevator combine has lost in its first 
bout with the Chieago courts. Warehousemen 
have long been charged by many in the grain 
trade with exceeding their privileges, in that 
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they not only act as public custodians, but al- 
so use holdings to manipulate the markets. In 
a test case, the attorney-general of Illinois 
asks for an injunction to restrain a public 
warehouseman from dealing in grain. Judge 
Tuley, one of the soundest men on the bench, 
in his decision last week, taintains the 
charges well taken. He holds that by dealing 
in grain, er mixing its own holdings with 
other grain stored with defendant in its capac- 
ity as an elevator company, the legal scope 
of its authority, state license or charter has 
been exceeded. The case, involving as_ it 
does the whole elevator controversy of years’ 
standing, will be appealed to the state supreme 
court, and the outcome watvhed with interest 
on the part of dealers, country shippers and 
producers. 


Cheap Freights Will Last. 


The era of high freight rates on east-bound 
grain has probably gone forever. The bulk 
ot the western croup moves toward the sea- 
buard during the season of lake navigation, 
and the tendency of lake and canal freights, 
particularly the former, has been downward 
for several years. The average rate last sea- 
son was the lowest on record, and there is 
nothing to point to any advance another year. 
A prominent factor in the cost of transporta- 
tion in the future is the tendency to builda 
class of vessels very much greater in carrying 
capacity than was thought of a few years ago. 
Cheap lake freights force the railroad com- 
panies to keep within bounds, and the ontlet 
via the Mississippi prevents any great advance 
in railrates to the Atlantic. 


More About the San Jose Scale. 


PROF 8S. A. FORBES, URBANA, ILLINOIS. 





The San Jose scale (pronounced San Hozay) 
never lays eggs, but brings forth its young 
alive, and it passes the winter as a living in- 
sect. The ‘‘oyster-shell’’ bark louse and the 
‘‘scurfy scale,’’ on the other hand, lay eggs in 
fall and then perish, their bodies drying away 
to thin scales under which the cluster of 
eggs deposited by each female may now be 
found. If one of these common scales be care- 
fully lifted from the bark of an infested tree 
by the point of a pin, the minute oval eggs, to 
the number of twenty or more, may be readily 
seen by a good pair of eyes. In the ‘‘oyster- 
shell’’ species the eggs are yellow, and in the 
scurfy scale a dark red. These scales may 
both become very injurious; but very much 
less so, on the whole, than the San Jose spe- 
cies, with which, as will be seen, they need 
never be confounded. 











Cigar Tobacco Lands in the South, 


Sumatra, Cuba, Havana and Florida leaf. Whole of 1896 
crop sold at from about 20 to 40 cents. No tobacco in 
growers’ hands. Two firms planted over 1,000 acres. Next 
year’s crop can now be contracted at about 20c. 

Best Suinatra Wrapper and best flavored Cunha filler in 
America. Perfect climate, long season, cheap land and 
labor, varied products, cheap living, desirable homes, 
virgin pine forests and abundant game. Address T. B. 
BROOKS, Bainbridge, Ga. 























- Cheap Homes for the Industrious 


IN A BEAUTIFUL AND HEALTHY CLIMATE, WHERE EVERY MONTH IN THE YEAR IS SEED TIME AND HAR VEST 


THE MECCA FOR HONEST, INDUSTRIOUS PEOPLE WITH MODERATE MEANS AT 


LAKE CITY, « COLUMBIA COUNTY, FLORIDA. 





The healthiest place in the State; the educational center of the State; the railroad center of the State; every element obtains here that 
enters into the production and enjoyment of a prosperous, happy home. 
Located in the midst of the celebrated Sumatra and Havana tobacco belt, and the best general agricultural portion of this most productive 


and fertile State in the Union. 


A large acreage of the best grades of land at and surrounding Lake City is offered for sale, in smallor large tracts, at a very low price and 
on very liberal and easy terms of payment. We want good, moral, industrious people to locate here in a prosperous northern colony. Extraordi- 
nary inducements to people of moderate means to locate with us, where they can obtain a large return on a small expenditure of money and the 


exercise of moderate labor and economy. 


GRAND EXCURSION to Lake City from Chicago and the Northwest, on Fuesday, January 19th,1897. We takeall purchasers of 


land to see the same free of charge. 


GH For full particulars, rates, prices, and an elegant Prospectus, send 10 cents in stamps to 


BURNHAM & CO., General Managers, 


428 Reaper Block, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Importers Want Specific Sugar Duty. 


The news in the sugar trade just now is the 
effort to secure new specific duties on foreign 
In view of the probability of a new 


grades. 
goods, the 


tariff law governing all inspected 
committee is hearing 


ways and means argu- 
ments from the different interests. Repre- 
sentatives of the importing trade are asking 
for the abolition of advalorem duties, which 
have in so many instances proved unsatisfac- 
tory, these to be replaced by a specific rate. 
At a preliminary meeting held in New York, 


arranging the line of argument to be present- 
ed to the ways and means committee, Mr 
Willett of the Sugar Trade Journal said lie re- 
guards the new tariff bill about to be drawn 
probably the last measure of the kind that 
will be passed in many years, hence the ne- 


cessity of exerting the greatest wisdom and 
forethought, that all varying sugar interests 


shall be protected. 

He points out that during the past 15 years 
the consumption of sugar in the U S has gone 
from a little less than 1,000,000 tons in ‘81, 
to 2,000,000 tons in ’96, an average annual rate 
of increase of about 6 %, and believes there 
are very good reasons for estimating in the 
next 15 years the consumption will again 
double itself and become at least 4,000,000 
tons. He points out thatin ’% the propor- 
tions of sugar imported were about as follows: 
Centrifugal 77 %, muscavado 10 %, . mo- 
% and raw beet sugar 8 %. In ’96 
were materially changed 


lasses 5 


these proportions 


as a consequence of the Cuban war, with 
centrifugals about 57 %, muscavado 10 %, 
molasses sugars 3% and raw beet sugars 


about 30 %. The old year goes out with raw 
sugars generally dull and prices devoid of ma- 
terial change. 


How Beet Sugar Progresses, 








California seems determined to lead in the 
beet sugar industry. Active work has begun on 
Spreckels’s great plant at Salinas, which will 
be one of the largest beet sugar factories in 
the world. It is to be a quadruple mill, each 
of 750 tons capacity daily, and wiil thus be 
able to work up 3000 tons of beets per day. 
It will be ready for the 1898 crop. Ventura 
farmers, who have had great success raising 
beets for the Chino factory, are trying to in- 
duce Spreckels to put one upforthem. A 
large plant has already been begun at Long 
Beach, Los Angeles Co. The Pajaronian of 
Watsonville, Cal, thinks that ‘‘when this beet 
season is closed, it will be found that the 
Watsonville factory has the largest daily capac- 
ity of any factory, that it holds the Ameri- 
can record of greatest number of tons crushed 
(probably 150,000 tons this season), largest ton- 
produced with corresponding 
percentage, and best beet 


nage of sugar 
high saccharine 
yield per acre.’ 
We have received hundreds 
people in various towns and 
arid west, the central 
west, the middle south and the middle states 
that are anxious to secure beet sugar facto- 
ries. They are ready to make any reasonable 
concession to secure a beet sugar factory. In 
many of these localities beets have already 
been grown in an experimental way for sev- 
eral years, and the farmers are ready to con- 
tract to raise any amount of beets for a series 
of years at 84 to $5 aton. In some communi- 
ties, local capital is ready to co-operate with 
outside capital, while in nearly every case, a 


of letters from 
enterprising 
counties all over the 


site, water, fuel, lime, etc, are offered on the 
easiest of terms. 
If congress will so legislate as to protect 


against the competition of the export-bounty 
fostered sugar of Europe, we hope to see 
many new factories established within the 
next few years. Our suggestion of a national 
organization of sngar beet growers and others, 
for an effective campaign all along the line, 
seems to meet with favor. Something of the 
kind is necessary to best results. 
a 

A Monroe Co (N Y) dealer is carrying 8000 
to 10,000 bu onions, largely purchased last fall 
at 25c. They are keeping well, market now 
50.@55c. 


MONEY CROPS 


Firmness in Onions Further Detailed. 





Following our summary of a week ago cov- 
ering the firm position of onions, the market 
is holding up well. The situation is devoid 
of particularly new feature, with offerings at 
leading markets, such as New York, Boston 
and Chicago, only moderate. In the subjoin- 
ed extracts,-taken from letters forwarded by 
some of our leading correspondents in the 
onion belt, the situation is given in consider- 
able detail. Massachusetts—Franklin Co, on- 
ions keeping fairly, about 6000 bu left in Sun- 
derland, could not be bought for much less 
than $1, and there probably will not be many 
shipped fora month. Another Sunderland 
correspondent reports about 10 cars on hand, 
or a quarter of what is usually held at this 
time of year, farmers holding for 1. Hamp- 
shire Co, onions keeping well, only a small 
part of the crop left? Last car sold at 75c per 
bu, farmers not anxious even at that price, 
where they have good storage, retailing lots 
50 to 100 bu at 1 per bu; now 6000 to 8000 bu 
around North Hattield. Connecticut—Hart- 
ford Co, onions keeping well, mostly sold ex- 
cept those held for seed, and these will prob- 
ably go if market advances much more, as 
seed is very low in price. Farmers get 65 to 
75c per bu for sound onions. New Haven Co, 
leading grower and dealer knows of no yel- 


low onions, and perhaps 1000 bu white in 
Branford. Correspondent of Guilford says 
75 % crop sold, farmers are bid Tic, holding 


for 1, onions keeping well, only 6 to 8 cars 
here, mostly yellow. 

New York state—Orient, L I, crop very 
light, nearly all sold. Orange Co, Chester 
correspondent says onions net keeping well, 
about a third of the crop on hand, prices 2 per 


bbl; Woodbury tp, not keeping well, few 
here. Monroe Co, one produce buyer reports 
4000 bu in growers’ hands and held at 50c, 


another knows of only one car. 

Ohio—Lorain Co, one important grower 
and dealer still has about a third of his crop, 
not so much as usual at this time of year. 
Onions not keeping well owing to unusually 
warm autumn. Lake Co, half the crop still 
remains, keeping well, quality good, last 
sale 56c per bu, growers not disposed to sell, 
confident of securing better prices. A Paines- 
ville correspondent says upland onions are 
keeping niceiy, while low land or muck on- 
ions are not; a third short of last year at this 
date on quantity, nearly all unsold, being 
held for Jan trade. Hardin Co, onions 
sprouting badly, stock smallest ever seen at 
this time of year, ready outlet at 1 50 to 1 60 
per bbl on track. Another correspondent says 
onions rotted badly in the heart. Wyandot Co, 
much rot in center of onion, 75 % of crop al- 
ready disposed of or rotted, price 45 to 50c 
per bu. 

Michigan—Eaton Co, three-quarters crop 
marketed at 25c per bu in carlots, quality not 
good, not keeping well. Kalamazoo buyer 
writes he has paid growers 14 to 15c per bu 
for inferior stock, showing greenness, those 
now in first hands largely frosted or other- 
wise damaged. Illinois—Cook Co, crop large- 
ly exhausted. Wisconsin—Green Bay, stocks 
here light, demand good, onions keeping fair- 


ly well, only a small amount on hand, good 
to fancy 20 to 35c per bu. Iowa—Des Moines 
Co, now shipping in to supply demand. WNe- 


braska—Red Cloud, two-thirds tie crop on 
hand, keeping weil, firm at 50c per bu on 
track. Cowles, half crop on hand, growers 
bid 33 to 40c per bu, holding for 50c. Colora- 
do—Denver correspondent writes stucks gen- 
erally reduced, market decidedly firmer. 





Agricultural Outlook Abroad. 
ENGLISH GRAIN MARKETS HOLD WELL. 

Lonpon, England, Dee 18--The month of 
December in England has so far passed in a 
seasonable way, with no great or striking 
weather characteristics. The temperature has 
been fully of an average hight, and consider- 
able rain has fallen, keeping the land too 
moist for working. Slight frostse have inter- 
mittingly occurred. We have just had a some- 
what severe shock of earthquake, which ex- 
tended over half the country, but did not 
cause wuch damage to property. The health 
of live stock is generally good, with the ex- 


‘ 


ception of hogs, which continue to suffer toa 
large extent from fever or hog cholera. It 
may be this trouble is not more prevalent than 
it has been for some time, but the apparent 
increase is due to more vigilance in looking 
after it. The past two or three months, with 
their increase of rain, have not been suggestive 
of particularly good prospects for sheep,about 
which farmers are beginning to feel anxious. 
There has been little drying wind and sun, 
and rain and fog have been too abundant, and 
it is quite possible that it will end in an out- 
break of liver fluke next spring. Markets are 
rather dull for grain, and will probably keep 
so until after Christmas. There has been a 
further slight fall of 14c per bu during tle 
week, and the average price of English grown 
is now 964c, which is 3c under the figure 
touched during the late boom. Notwithstand- 
ing this slight rebound, wheat is now 22¢ 
above the price at the corresponding period 
of last year. <All kinds of cereals have fallen 
in unison, but there is no fearof a great 
change either for the worse or better. Itis 
true, however, that many factors are{buying in 
the belief that higher prices must ultimately 
prevail, and it is more than probable they 
read the future aright. 
WILL POSSIBLY NEED AMERICAN HAY. 

There cannot be very much hay in the U K, 
the early summer being so dry in many coun- 
ties that the grass did not grow to its accus- 
tomed length and weight. In others, however, 
matters were more favorable to the making of 
haystacks, and therefore the supply must at 
best be unevenly spread. In the aggregate it 
is below the average, therefore the plenty of 
one will not fully make up the deficiency of 
the other. It is remarkable, although this is 
the state of affairs, that the price of hay does 
not goup. This circumstance is due to the 
mildness and openness of the winter, which 
has enabled the farmer to keep his stock out 
longer than usual and make the best of his 
grass and other fodder. Another feature of 
remark is that the imports of hay have been 
so small. In the 10 months for this year there 
has been imported only 86,618 tons, which is 
11,118 tons less than last year, and not so very 
much more than a third of the quantity in the 
corresponding period of 94, when the import 
was 237,496 tons. It will be remembered that 
the latter date mentioned followed an awful 
tailure of the grass crop all overthe kingdom, 
when hay came in from the usual outside 
quarters in great quantities, and also from 
sources which never before had been tapped. 

The exporting countries show considerable 
variation in the two years’ figures. The 
tant countries, where freights are heaviest, 
have diminished; the nearer countries, with 
lighter charges,have increased. For instance, 
Holland has enlarged its hay exports from 
16,177 tons to 30,231; Belgium from 4233 to 
8651; Germany from 2897 to 8807; and France 
from 2468 to i7,533. On the other hand, im- 
ports from the U § have fallen from 34,593 
tons in 10 months of ’95 to 4635 tons in a sim- 
ilar period this year; Canada from 15,820 tons 
to 2376 and Algeria from 6850 to 5263. There 
is no strong demand for hay; only a steady, 
ordinary business. The fear which affected 
some farmers that they would have to sell 
stock because of the deficieney of hay has not 
met with corresponding uneasiness on the 
part of the ordinary purchaser, and prices 
keep low. At this moment the best quality 
hay is worth $2110 per ton, while inferior 
goes as low as 11. The falling off from 
America is evidently due to two causes—low 
prices here and rise in ocean freights. 

SEASONABLE WEATHER IN EUROPE. 

There are no reports of particular moment 
about the growing crops either in the U K or 
on the European continent, all being of a fair- 
ly favorable character. Temperature is be- 
ginning to decline, and snow has fallen in 
sinall quantities in various places. Snow and 
frost the agriculturists will not object to at 
this period, as the former protects the wheat 
from the severity of the latter. The grain 
markets are devoid of interest. In Paris 
wheat and flour are quiet, the former at $1 10} 
per bu; at Berlin, firm with little business, 
at 115}; at Pesth, wheat is firm with a better 
demand, at 9c; Hamburg, it is quiet; Ant- 
werp, dull and easier, at 97}#c for American 
spring; and Amsterdam, quiet, at 85hc. 


dis- 








Mexican Tobacco Pays Wrapper Rates. 


The interesting case brought by Rothschild 
& Brother of New York, to the U S board of 
general appraisers, being a protest against 
the assessment by Collector Kilbreth of wrap- 
per rates ($1.50 P lb) on seven bales imported 
Mexican leaf, and generally regarded as a 
test case, has been decided by an affirmation 
of the decision of the collector, Gen 
Sharpe writing the decision on behalf of the 
board. Weshall have more to say later con- 
cerning the possibilities of tobacco growing 
in Mexico. 

The gist of the decision, as rendered, is as 
follows: In the cases submitted to this board 
in June, 93, the samples shown exhibited 
Mexican tobacco of an inferior grade, not 
suitable for wrappers; in the case of March, 
796, the best grade of Mexican tobacco was 
not submitted, hence no decision could be 
rendered involving the better grades. It is 
generally known that Mexican leaf is being 
worked with Havana leaf for wrapping cigars 
and also that the statistics of our own reve- 
nues have not, for some time pust, shown the 
importation of Havana wrappers, duty paid, 
sufticient in amount to wrap up a fractional 
part of the output of the great manufacturing 
centers of what profess to be clear Havana 
cigars. Itis also substantially a matter of 
common knowledge that Mexican tobacco 
used as filler is not agreeable to the smokers 
in our country, that aside from a class of per- 
sons hankering after strong effects. Mexican 
filler makes a cigar of strong flavor which is 
not appreciated by the great bulk ot our 
people. This being the case, it follows that 
a large proportion of Mexican tobacco brought 
into this country must be used as wrapper, 
as it could not otherwise be used here at all; 
and, indeed, it was in evidence before us in 
this case by an importer of Mexican tobacco, 
who used it for wrapper and brought it in 
duty paid for wrapping purposes, that so 
much of it as he did not appropriate to that 
use he exported for use abroad. 





Another Tariff Struggle Probable. 

Another struggle is on for the securing of 
more revenue for government expenses. Now 
that the Dingley bill is buried, the house 
committee on ways and means has resolved 
on the preparation of a completely new tariff 
bill during the present short session of con- 
gress. The hearing to those interested in to- 
bacco interests, Schedule F, is fixed for Mon- 
day, Jan 4. If our American growers believe 
in a protective tariff now is the time to go to 
Washington and tell the committee why an 
increased tariff will benefit the American 
tobacco growing farmer. Already, the New 
York leaf tobacco board of trade has appoint- 
ed a committee to attend the meetings to try 
and secure a uniform rate on imported leaf, 
but we are pleased to state that the growers 
of New England and the Chemung valley of 
New York will also be on hand to counteract 
importers’ statements. The bill asa whole 
will be framed with the idea of raising more 
revenue rather than obtaining less and it is 
perfectly reasonable to suppose that the com- 
mittee will consider the McKinley rate of $2 
for wrappers and 50c for fillers. Many grow- 
ers are anxious to see a $3 or prohibitive 
rate on wrapper leaf imports, but whether 
such a rate could be secured at the present 
time is doubtful. 


The New York City Market. 





For several weeks a lively trade has existed 
in ali kinds of domestic leaf, but during the 
past two weeks a fair-sized boom seems to 
have been ushered in. The sales last week 
aggregate over 3000 cs and buying has been 
steady the present week. Then 2600 cs were 
exported. While Gans’s reports have but lit- 
tle weight, his sales as reported last week 
were 2900 cs and 2165 cs the week previous. 
Everything that will burn seems to bein de- 
mand and on several grades some advance in 
orice is reported. Speculation appears to cut 

ut small figure, as a genuine demand pre- 
vails over the market. The much discussed 
Mexican leaf is in no small request and 100 
bales were recently sold at $1 # lb in bond. 
A big boom has struck Havana and nearly 
3000 bales were disposed of in one week. 
Prices are steadily advancing and on some 
grades are 50 % higher than a few weeks ago. 
Likewise Sumatra is being moved in consid- 
erable quantities and while but little was be- 
ing done during the fall preceding election, 
now everythng is on the qui vive. 

niaaeagliiiliaslinntak 

Tenant: If you don’t have that roof patch- 
ed we will be drowned out. Landlord: I’ll 
send down half a dozen life preservers. Any- 
thing else? 
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TURKEYS 


How to Grow Them. 


A Treatise on the Natural History and Origin of the Name 
of Turkeys; the Various Breeds, and Best Methods to 
Insure Success in the Business of Turkey Growing. 
With Essays from Practical Turkey Growers in different 
parts of the United States and Canada. 


EDITED BY HERBERT MYRICK. 


With the assistance of Samuel Cushman,,late Poultry Manager Rhode Island Experi. 
ment Station; Breeds and Show Points treated by H. 8S. Babcock, Secretary Rhode 
Island Poultry Association and Editor American Standard of Perfection ; 
Articles by George Wolf, Judge of Turkeys at Chicago Fat Stock Show, 

A. F. Greene of Massachusetts, E. Richardson of California, 

George Enty of Pennsylvania, J. F. Barbee of Kentucky, 

And other Famous Breeders of Thoroughbred Turkeys, or Specialists in’ Raising 
Turkeys for Market. 











No book in existence gives an adequate ac- 
count of the turkey,—its development from the 
wild state to the various breeds, and complete di- 
rections for breeding, feeding, rearing and mar- 
Keting these beautiful and profitable birds. ¢ 

The present book is an effort to fill this gap. 
It is based upon the experience of the most suc- 
cessful experts in turkey growing,iboth as breed- 
ers of fancy stock and asjraisers of turkeys for 
market. 

In the preparation of this work, full use is made 
of the original work in turkey culture at the Rhode 
Island experiment station. The prize-winning 
papers out of nearly 200 essays submitted by the 
most successful turkey growers in America are 
embodied, and there is also given one essay on turkey 
culture, from different parts of the country, including 
Canada and New Brunswick, that the reader may see 
what ways have proven successful in each locality. 
‘. A method that succeeds in Tennessee might not do in 
Nebraska; the cold winters of Vermont would kill 
the turkeys if the systems were in vogue there that succeed in Southern Missouri. 





OUTLINE OF CONTENTS. 


CHAPTER I.—The Turkey, its natural his- | CHAPTERIX.—Rearing theTurkey Chicks. 


tory and origin of name, giving a brief but This difficult and critical part of the turkey 

comprehensive and accurate insight into business is fully described, and embraces 

this much debated subject. the experience of the most successful tur- 
CHAPTER II.—The Wild Turkey, by George key raisers in the country. 

tnty. The Wooing of the Wild Turkey, by ———— 

ae BP ay ing of the Wild Turkey, bY | oH APTER X.—Shelter for Turkeys. How 

pipsondirs ait oa to mark turkeys, with illustrations of many 
CHAPTER IIIl.— The Breeds of Turkeys. different methods. 


In this chapter, experts on each breed de- 
scribe the following breeds: Wild—Mexi- | CHAPTER XI.—Fattening and Marketing 


can, Honduras, North American; domestic —Turkey broilers for fancy profits. Catch- 
breeds—A merican MammothBronze, White ing turkeys in the fall, killing and picking, 
Holland, Narragansett, Black, Buff, Slate or packing and shipping, how,when and where 
Lavender. Also an article on judging tur- to sell to the best advantage. Full particu- 
keys, by George Wolf, a.celebrated expert. lars about shipping turkeys. How to mar- 
Original engravings from life are presented ket turkey feathers. 


of typical. birds of each breed. Infusin 
fresh blood from wild turkeys is treate CHAPTER XII.—Hindrances and Diseases 


with great fulness, showing the decided ad- —How to prevent turkey® from straying 
vantage of this system. away. Prevention of disease. Each of the 
CHAPTER IV.—Turkey Growing as a Bus- different diseases fully iltustrated and de- 
iness, on a commercial scale. Its obstacles, scribed. This portion of we book treats in 


full diarrhea, roup, gapes, biack head, tape- 
worms, etc., embodying the original re- 
searches of Prof. S. Cushman and of the 


profits, etc. 
CHAPTER V.—Selection of Parent Stock 


a ares ea . United States Bureau of Animal Industry. 
CHAPTER VI.—Care of Breeding Stock. 
CHAPTER VII.—Laying and Hatching. CHAPTER XIII.—Essays from the most suc- 


ER VIII.—Training Turkeys to Sit * cessful growers of turkeys for market in 
wn ae time. : the United States and Canada. 


Profusely Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo. Price, postpaid, $1.00. 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


52-54 Lafayette Place, NEW YORK, N. Y. Marquette Building, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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What the Milk Producers Want. 





FIVE STATES MILK PRODUCERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

Preliminary organization in charge of the fol- 
lowing executive c -‘mmittee chosen by the produ- 
cers present from five states, at the conference 
held at Broadway Central hotel, New York city, 
Dee 21, 1896, called at the farmers’ request by 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 

The Committee. 

New York Central—J. E. HoaG of Clinton Cor- 
ners, Dutchess county, N Y, secretary of this 
committee, to whom all reports should be made, 
but outfits or particulars may be had from your 
nearest committee man or from Mr Hoag. 

Harlem Valley—W. B. CULVER of Sharon Sta- 
tion, Dutchess Co, N Y. 

Ontario and Western—IRVING HOLCOMB of But- 
ternut Grove, Delaware Co, N Y. 

Susquehanna and Western—L. H. 8S. MARTIN of 
Augusta, Sussex Co, N J. 

Housatonic Valley—E.G.SEELEY of Roxbury, Ct. 

Delaware, Lackawanna and Western—C. PECK 
SQUIRES of Marathon, Cortland Co, N Y. 

New Jersey Central—J. HULSIZER of Asbury, 
Warren Co, N J. 

Erie road—J.E.WELLS of Goshen, and WILLIAM 
H. HALLOCK of Washingtonville, Orange Co, N Y. 

Delaware and Ulster railroad—D. H. HULL of 
Haleottsville, Delaware Co, N Y. 

West Shore—IRA SNELL of Kenwood, Madison 
Co, N ¥ 

Organizers’ outfits may also be secured by send- 
ing a two-cent stamp to AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TURIST, 52 Lafayette place, New York city. 
Statement Adopted by the Conference of Pro- 

ducers from Five States at Broadway Central, 

N Y City, Dec 21. 

We hereby organize the Five States Milk 
Producers’ assoviation, to be developed as 
rapidly as possible by an executive commit- 
tee of 11 or more members chosen by this con- 
ference from the principal milk shipping sec- 
tions. This committee is to formulate the 
details and push the work of organization™ 
according to the following plan. 

1. The producers at each shipping station to 
be organized into Local associations, uniting 
im Route associations along each railroad sys- 
tem, with delegates on an equitable basis of 
representation in a Central association. 

2. Local associations to take care of local 
interests and carry out plans of Route and 
Central associations. Route associations to 
have charge of matters specially affectin, their 
routes. The general management of the whole 
organization to be vested in the Central asso- 
ciation. 

3. When five or more lucal associations are 
organized by this executive committee on 
each of the rincipal milk routes, the 
tirst annual meeting to complete the final or- 

anization of the Central association shall be 

eld, and upon the election and qualification 
of its officials, this committee’s duties and 
powers shall close. It is hoped this may be 
done on or before March 1. 

4. Each member of a Local association shall 
pay as dues to the Central association (cover- 
ing the period up to the close of said first an- 
nual meeting) the sum of $1 if during Decem- 
ber his production_of milk averaged 0 to 5 
cans daily, $1.50 if it was 6 to 10 cans, $2 if it 
was ll cans or more. The finances thereafter 
to be adjusted as the Central association may 
decide. 

5. That committees be appointed in every 
township at this meeting, or later, to work up 
Local associations under the executive com- 
mittee. The association should employ an 
agent or general manager to give his time to 
the work of forming the organization. 

6. When the association is thoroughly organ- 
ized, its obiect should be not only to fix the 
price of milk in co-operation with the buyers 
of milk, but its objects should also be 
to furnish any necessary supply’ of 
milk from existing milk-shipping territory, to 
witigate the evils of the srrplus to the utmost, 
to insure better care by peddlers in distribu- 
tion of milk, to co-operate with reliable deal- 
ers and peddlers so that the city end of the 
business may be put in better condition, and 
to take such further action as circumstances 
may demand. Itis also proposed that the 
association shall co-operate with the health 
authorities to prevent adu‘teraiion and to in- 
sure absolutely pure milk to consumers. It is 
believed that with certain reforms in the trade 
that may be the outgrowth of this movement, 
consumers will be insured of an abundance of 
good and oure milk without any increase in 
price, but some of the expenses and losses 
between the consumer and the farmer can be 
curtailed so that the producer may get*a 
somewhat better price for milk than has been 
the case of late. The farmers have no idea at 
present of attempting to change the present 
system of wholesalers and peddlers, but in- 
stead to co-operate with them to the exclusion 
of irresponsible dealers and adulterators and 
to the mutual benefit of consumers, producers 
and the trade. 

7. That this Five States milk producers’ as- 
sociation desires to co-operate with the pro- 





THE MILK PROBLEM 
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[From the New York Advertiser, Dec 22] 


HOW THE DAILY PAPERS MADE 


FUN OF THE FARMERS 


Many farmers are highly indignant at the flippx.cy with which their interests are treated 
by the daily press. The above pictures, ridiculing the producers’ efforts to help themselves, 
are a fair sample of this sort of thing. Several farmers have written us protesting against it, 
especially in a journal representative of the party that owes its recent success in state and 
nation to the very farmers of whom it now makes jest. We rather fancy the farmer can stand 
this sort of thing better than any political party can! How strange it is that the press of our 
great cities so constantly belittles the farmer and underrates his cares and position, unmindful 
of the fact that upon his prosperity rests their own. 


ducers’ unions of Boston, Philadelphia and 
Baltimore in all matters pertaining to their 
general welfare. That the committee have 
power to fill vacancies and to add to their 
num ber. 


How to Go to Work to Get What the 
Producers Want, 








To carry out the foregoing objects, the con- 
ference at New York, Dec 21, appointed the 
committee named at the head of this column. 
This committee met, chose J. E. Hoag secre- 
tary pro tem and arranged for these instruc- 
tions to be issued. They are sent free to all 
producers who apply for same to the commit- 
teeman for your route. 

You will please get your farmers together at 
the earliest possible moment to consider or- 
ganizing a local section of the Five States 
Milk Producers’ association. 

When your farmers come together, give 
them a report of the New York conference 
as printel in AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST last 
week. tead the above plan there adopted. 
Tell them what the New England producers 
are doing. Then proceed to organize a local 
section by obtaining the signatures to the 1n- 
closed blank of every farmer present. If there 
is not a full attendance, appoint a committee 
to canvass the town or the territory which it 
is proposed to embrace in the union, and ad- 
journ for a few days, so that a complete can- 
vass may be made. 

HOW TO ORGANIZE. 

Ten or more producers may complete the or- 
ganization of the section, but a less uumber 
may form a preliminary organization. Before 
completing the permanent organization, it is 
better to have a complete canvass made and 
get every member possible. 

In completing the permanent organization 
each member must sign the constitution,-as 
per blank to be obtained from Secretary Hoag 
or your route committee man. The members 


must elect by ballot a president and secretary. 
Each member must pay the dues to the pre- 
liminary organization of tle Five States M P 
A, as stated in Paragrap': 4 of ‘‘What the 
Milk Producers Want.’’ 

The initiation fee or :.:.nua] dues may or 
may not be changed whi" tiie permanent or- 
ganization of the Five Stites Milk Producers’ 
association is perfected. ‘i his point is for the 
members to decide at that time. But the fee 

robably will not be less in any case than is 

ere called for. Hence, tiese fees paid to 
the secretary of your local section will apply 
‘fon account,’’ should the members of the 
Five States association decide on a larger 
sum in any or all cases. Whether the per- 
manent organization will decide to have fixed 
annual dues, or a certain amount per can, is 
also a point that each local association should 
discuss, so as to be prepared to decide it in- 
telligently at the proposed meeting of the 
central association. Thus, there can be no 
risk in paying dues promptly, as it is desirous 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 





‘‘Brown’s Bronchial Troches” are unequaled 
for clearing the voice. Public speakers and 
singers the world cver use them. 





We Desire to Call the attention of our 
readers to the advertisement of the Linene 
collars and cuffs, which appears in another 
column. These goods are worthy of more 
than a passing notice, as the great number 
of people who have worn them will testify. 
In many parts of the country, it isa luxury, 
as well as a convenience, to avoid the trouble 
and expense, and at times, the annoyance, of 
laundry service, and to beable to have on 
hand a cloth collar in every way equal in ap- 

earance to the best linen goods, at a price 
ess than the cost of laundry work. Those 
who have not used them will find it to their 
advantage to send for a sample collar and 
@ pair of cuffs. A trial will convince the 


most skeptical of the merits of these goods. 





























to have a generous fund speedily, so that the 
work of organizing can be promptly pushed. 

In perfecting the permanent organization 
ot the local sections, it is suggested that for 
president and secretary, only wide-awake, 
progressive and substantial men be chosen, in 
whom the members have the fullest confi- 
dence. Select men of action, judgment, ex- 
perieuce, who are not interested in any 
creamery, who are not milk dealers or 
interested 1n the trade. 

PRODUCERS ONLY MAY JOIN. 

Only milk producers are eligible to mem- 
bership in local sections. Anyone who is a 
bona fide milk producer, not a creamery man, 
creamery agent or one in any way engaged in 
the milk trade with interests opposed to those 
of producers, may become a member of the 
union. It is desirable that the union thus in- 
clude in its membership, every farmer who 
produces milk, whetherit is shipped to New 
York or any other market or to a creamery or 
cheese factory in the milk-shipping territory, 
for all are directly or indirectly interested in 
the New York market price of milk, which 
(with the price of butter and cheese) practi- 
sally governs the value of all dairy products 
throughout the Middle States. 

A local section need not necessarily be cun- 
fined to one township or to one shipping sta- 
tion. Where there is more than one shipping 
station, the producers at which prefer to unite 
in one section, it can be done. In other cases, 
producers living in different townships may 
deliver their milk at one station, and in such 
cases they will be at liberty to unite in one 
section. Itis desirable to avoid having one 
section lap over into the territory of another, 
but, so far as proper, these details may be ad- 
justed to suit the convenience of producers 
in each locality, subject to the approval of the 
central association, according to such rules 
as the delegates forming said association may 
adopt. 

The local secretary of each association thus 
urganized, of the sections reorganized or ex- 
isting societies that take in new members, 
will please remit these membership fees to 
the secretary-treasurer, J. E. Hoag, Clinton 
Corners, Dutchess Co, N Y, with the full 
name and address of each member and amcunt 
paid in each case. The local secretary will 
give each member so paying a receipt for the 
sane, ‘‘On account initiation dues Five States 
M PA.’’ The agents and producers who re- 
ceive these outfits for organizing (which can 
be had of the secretary or of the executive com- 
mittee member for your route, as printed at 
the head of this pr perme will also please 
report progress to the member of the executive 
committee for their route. At the close of 
each week, the formal reports, giving number 
of members, and officers elected, should be 
forwarded tothe secretary, J. E. Hoag, Clin- 
ton Corners, N Y. The local and agricultural 
press should also be notitied by agents and 
local secretaries of the progress of the work, 
so that farmers everywhere may keep posted. 

PUSH THINGS LIVELY. 

It is hoped that enough local associations 
can form at least preliminary organizations be- 
fore Jan 6, so that the executive committee at 
the meeting that day may arrange for calling 
a convention of delegates from the local asso- 
ciations in February to perfect a permanent 
organization of the Five States ass’n. It is 
therefore desirable that the work be pushed 
as ranidly as possible. As soon as your own 
town is organized and its own territory has 
been thoroughly canvassed and every produc- 
er brought within the fold, appoint a mission- 
ary committee to carry the work into the next 
town and help the producers there to get 
started. Nothing succeeds like success, and 
the way to insure it is for each section to be- 
come the center from which many others will 
grow. 

A WORD OF CAUTION. 

This executive committee feels that this is 
only the beginning of a vast enterprise that it 
will take years to carry out. We believe that 
if farmers act promptly the permanent organ- 
ization of the Five States M PA can be ac- 
complished soon. Then in a still more effec- 
tive way, the work can be pushed until every 
milk district is organized. This is the first 
thing to do. It alone cannot be wholly done 
this winter. But a grand beginning can be 
made, and the work followed up in earn- 
est by the ofticers these members elect. We 
need the services of an expert organizer, 
executive and man of business experience 
as general manager, and hope to have 
money enough to employ such. Only af- 
ter such organization is completed can we 
hope to carry out its objects, as set forth in 
Paragraph 6 of ‘‘What the Producers Want.’’ 
This organization is only the first step. The 
next step, and how to proceed with any of 
our objects, must be the result of the com- 
bined wisdom of all interested, carried out 








THE MILK PROSLLEM 


with businesslike co-operation. Once pro- 
ducers come together in this association, they 
have only to stick together and work on busi- 
ness principles to put their interests in better 
shape. On this point read again Paragraph 
6. Let no farmer get the idea that this is any 
simple matter, that a high price for milk can 
be insnred off hand by paying an initia- 
tion fee to this association. The plain 
truth is that we are here undertaking the 
biggest work of the kind ever attempted. 
The committee wish farmers to gravely real 
ize this fact, and accordingly to lay a solid 
foundation upon which to gradually build 
from year to year,as experience points out the 
way. No organization can force the price of 
milk unduly, for, as we have seen to our sor- 
row, such aresnlt simply increases the sur- 
plus. If, however, we can in time combine 
dairy producers from the Lakes to the 
Atlantic, so that they may work effectively 
along the lines indicated, great good will 
accrue. Thisis but the humble beginning; 
what grows from it will depend upon our 
farmers, our means and our management. 
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The New England Milk Producers’ Union is 
bowling along in great shape. Meetings to 
reorganize its local branches or to organize 
new ones have been held during the past two 
weeks in 144 towns. By the time the annual 
weeting of the union comes round at Boston, 
Jan 15, it is believed that 90 percent of the 
sroducers of milk for market in southern New 

ngland will be included in its membership. 
The members and officers are eager to co-oper- 
ate with their brethren in the Five States and 
in the Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, 
Buffalo, Rochester and Syracuse producers’ 
associations. New England farmers realize 
that while they have ‘‘enlisted for the war’’ it 
is to be no three months’ picnic, but that this 
winter’s work is merely putting out a skir- 
mish line for a campaign that must be fol- 
lowed up by producers for years to come. 





In your issue of Dec 12, for a cow which 
has swallowed a whole apple, it advises to 
crack the obstacle in the gullet with a block 
and mallet. I know of one who lost a valu- 
able cow in this way.—jC. Everding. 














Durham is in a class by itself. You will find one 


Roo with a big B. Blackwell’s Genuine Bull 


coupon inside each two ounce bag, and two cou- 
pons inside each four ounce bag of 


Blackwell’s 


enuine Durham 


Smoking Tobacco 


Buy a bag of this celebrated tobacco and read the coupon— 
which gives alistof valuable presents and how to get them. 




















1¢ New York Weekly Tribune 


ror FARITIERS AND VILLAGERS, 
ror FATHERS AND MOTHERS, 
FoR SONS AND DAUGHTERS, 

For ALL THE FAMILY. 


With the close of the Presidential campaign, THE TRIBUNE 
recognizes the fact that the American people are now anxious to 
give their attention to home and business interests. To meet this 
condition, politics will have far less space and prominence, until 
another State or National occasion demands a renewal of the fight 
for the principles for which THE TRIBUNE has labored from its 
inception to the preaent day. and won its greatest victories. 

Every possib 
to nake THE WEEKLY TRIBUNE pre-eminently a NATIONAL 
FAMILY NEWSPAPER, interesting. instructive, entertaining 
and indispensable to each member of the family. 


e effort will be nut forth, and money freely spent, 





“ee SPECIAL CLUBBING OFFER. — 


[By specialjarrangement with the publishers we are enabled to offer 


THE WEEKLY TRIBUNE 


Ana 


THIS MAGAZINE, 


ONLY 


BOTH © $1.25. 


The regular subscription price of the two papers is $2 per year. You [therefore receive both papers for but little more 


than the price of one. The American Agriculturist Weather Forecasts and Farmers’ Almanac for 


a 500-page 
for 


book, which will be ready in December, will be sent to every subscriber, on payment of but 10 cents additional 


postage and packing, making $1.35 in all. 
AC 


dress orders to either of our offices below, but to avoid delay send to the one nearest you. 


CHICAGO 


NEW YORK, 4 
Marquette Building. 


52 Lafayette Place. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO, 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., 


Eberly Block. Homestead Building. 


Orange Juda Cormpany>s Publishers. 


i add na stal card, send it to GEO. W. BEST. Room 2. Tribune Build- 
Write Joon York ity, and a sample copy of THE NEW YORK WEEKLY TRIBUNE will be 


mailed to you. 
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NEW YORK. 


FARMERS’ INSTITUTES. 


Earlville, Madison, Jan4-5 East Greenbush, 
Richfield Springs, Rensselaer, — 
Otsego, Staite agri’l society, 


Jan 18-19 
Jan 45 


Unadilla Forks,Otsego, J 5-6 Albany, dan 20 

Afton, Chenango, Jan 67 Glen, Montgomery, Jan 2l 

Windsor, Broome, Jan7-8 Nassau, Rensselaer, Jan 21 

Edmeston, Otsego, Jan7-8 Guilderland Center, 

S New Berlin, Che- Albany, Jan 21 
nango, Jan 8-9 Wayville, Saratoga, Jan 22 

Rockdale, Chenango, Jan9 Johnstown, Fulton,Jan 22-2: 


Greenfield Center, 
Saratoga, 

East Hartford, 
Washington, 

Middleville, 
Herkimer, 


Knoxboro, Oneida, J 11-12 
Cooperstown, Otsego, J 11-12 
Schenevus, «Jan 12-15 
seward, Schoharie,Jan 13-l4 
Rural Grove, 
Montgomery, Jan 13-14 


Jan 23 
Jan 25-26 


Jan 25-26 


Carlisie, Schoharie, Jan1l4 Western N Y hort soc, 
Minaville, Rochester, Monroe, J 27-28 
Montgomery, Jan 14-15 Middle Granville, 


Jan 27-28 
Jan 27-28 


Washington, 


Schoharie, Schoharie, J 15-16 
Turin, Lewis, 


Pattersonville, 


Schenectady, Jan 16 Greenwich, Wash- 
Quaker Street, ington, an 29-30 
Schenectady, Jan 18-19 Lowville, Lewis, an 29-30 


Burnt Hills, Saratoga, J 18-19 


Black Creek, Allegany Co, Dec 30—There is 
an abundance of food for our families and 
farm stock, but not enough money to pay our 
necessary expenses, as the prices of nearly all 
farm products have been below cost of pro- 
duction. There is but Jittle demand for ap- 
ples. Farmers were able to plow up to Dec 15. 
Cheese factories have closed for the season 
and cheese is nearly all sold. 

Bath, Stenben Co, Dec 29—Many farmers in 
this section make a business of buying lambs 
in the fall and feeding them through the win- 
ter to use up their surplus fodder and grain. 
This makes a good warket in the fall for 
those who have lambs to sell and it also adds 





greatly to the fertility of the farms of those 
who feed. : 

Clinton, Oneida Co, Dec 30—Stock look- 
ing well. Potatoes a drug on the market, 


quality poor but yield fair, no rot reported. 
Beans are very low. 


Chautauqua Co D—At Ellery there is good 
sleighing. Farmers seem to have money to 
pay taxes which are somewhat lower this year 
than usual. Many have sold their pork at 5c 
per lb wholesale. Corn was agood crop. Po- 
tatoes are luw in price, bringing from 25 to 30c 


per bu. Apples are so low that many are fed 
to stock. At Frewsburg, the basket company 
has just putin place a new 85 horse power 


boiler and will start up soon. Edward Fenton 
recently shipped two carloads of cows, 
springers and strippers; the price averaged 
$28 per head. E. M. Vanderwark has bought 
a car of middlings and a car of corn to feed to 
his dairy. 

Dutchess Co q—Considerable plowing has 
been done throughout the county. Hog killing 
1s in order now. Considerable poultry was 
fattened and shipped for the holiday trade. 
At Wapping, many farmers are holding ap- 
ples for higher prices, while others are selling 
for fear of decay. Late pasturage held out 
wonderfully and there is an extra quantity 
of coarse fodder on hand so that stock wi!l 
winter well. At Pleasant Valley, farmers are 
planning to do with less hired help next 
year. Many have paid out more than they re- 
ceived. Real estate has risen. At Beekman 
prices are very low, the supply of produce ex- 
ceeding the demand. Farmers have hard work 
to meet taxes. Rye and oat crops will be 
consumed vn the farms. 


Medway, Greene Co, Dec 30—More fall plow- 
ing was done than ever before. The yield of 
all kinds of grain was good. Stock is look- 
ing weil. The acreage of rye sown is large 
and looks well. Sheep are in greater demand 
than for years past. Farmers are getting but 
little money or satisfaction out of the large ap- 
ple crop. Thousands of barrels were put in 
cellars for a better market in future. Evap- 
orators closed early. Pork low and not in 
great demand. 


Madison, Dec 28—It is a matter of gratifica- 
tion to readers of AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
this county thatthe name of William D.Hoard 
of Wisconsin is mentioned as asuitable person 
for secretary of agriculture in McKinley’s cab- 


inet. He was born in Madison county and 
moved to Wisconsin in early life, where he 
has ever been an active man and identified 


with every progressive movement calculated 
to advance the dairy interests. James W. 
Marshall bought a farm containing 175 acres 
of Curtis Knickerbocker for $2500. The farm 
is a desirable one, the land being a rich, fer- 
tile soil and the buildings modern and in first- 
class condition. W.C. McComber of Eaton 


captured a strange looking bird recently that 

had a body and feet 

like a crow. 

to know a bird known as the guillemot. 
3 


like a duck and a head 
It is called by those who claim 


The 








AMONG THE FARMERS 





maple trees which for many years have shad- 
ed and added their beauty to the streets of 
the village of Waterville are rapidly dying, 
which is due to a species of worm that girdles 
the trees under the bark. The work of cut- 
ting the trees down has begun. 
Stillwater,Saratoga Co, Dec 29—W. T. Beck- 
er has visited the town again in the interest 


of AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST and added many 
new names to the large number of subscri- 


bers. The buildings on one of the Powers 
farms were destroyed by fire recently. H. C. 
Green will shortly go to Vermont to occupy 


a farm recently bought by one of his sons. 
H. Farrington has leased the Conaughty farm 
for the coming year, the house on which 
will be oceupied by Mr Van Vranken. R. 
Belmore hus plowed a large acreage of the 
Bagg farm which he bought last summer. 
Work is progressing on the canal lock. The 


canal returns have been exceptionally good 
the ‘= year. Produce of all kinds is bringing 
good prices. Taxes are about the same as 


they were last year. 
Westchester Co q—Mrs 
Yorktown has sold the John 
acre farm to Irving ‘Thorne for 
Judge McQuade, contractor, keeps _ his 
men and teams at work every Sun- 
day on the new reservoir, although the work 
is nearly tinished. This is a violation of the 
law anda citizen would be punished, but 
he is a non-resident and escapes, though why 
he should no one knows. At Bedford a 
heavy snow the 16th drifted badly and farm- 
ers were kept busy breaking out the roads. 
Potatoes moving slower than a month ago. 
Cellars filled to overtlowing with apples and 
hard to sell at any price. November milk 
brought 90c to $1 per can. Several of the 
largest dairymen gave up the milk business 
in the spring and others are talking of so do- 
ing, as at present prices there is not even a 
living in it. However, milch cows are in 
good demand. W. R. Adams recently brought 
a carload from the northern part of the state 


Opbelia Green of 


Carpenter 100- 


and they are selling at 35to 45 per head. The 
Bedford farmers’ club has taken up the mat- 


ter of the teaching of the principles of agricul- 
ture in the public schools, and has appoint- 
edi a committee to arrange for three half-hour 
lectures in each public sehool in Bedford, 
New Castle, Yorktown and Leesboro this win- 
ter. The club has the co-operation of School 
Commissioner Barrett and the school trustees. 
Every one isinvited. E. B. Brady and R. 
K. Clark attended the milk producers’ con- 
vention in New York and Mr Brady, who is 
the greatest producer in New York state, rep- 
resents this district on the committee of 15. 


New York Horse Breeders—The New York 
state horse breeders’ association has opened a 
campaign which they will push vigorously 
through the state, having for its purpose the 
revival of trotting. They hope to accomplish 
this by influencing legislation to amend the 
anti-pool law so as to make it a misdemeanor 
instead of a felony to sell pools ona race 
track. With this change it is thought there 
will be a general revival of trotting through- 
out the state. At meetings of horsemen to be 
held at various places in the state the matter 
will be freely discussed and immediate action 
taken. Meetings in the near future will be 
held at New York, Poughkeepsie,Glens Falls, 
Troy, Albany, Binghamton, Elmira, Hor- 
nelisville, Buffalo, Rochester, Watertown, 
Gouverneur and Ogdensburg. 


LONG ISLAND. 


Aquebogue, Suffolk Co, Dec #—A few 
Brussels sprouts are being shipped. They 
have been selling for 5 to 9c per qt. Cabbages 
have no sale and our local milkmen are feed- 
ing them to cows. Clarence F. Downs has 
improved his place by a new fence about the 
barnyard. Potatoes are moving slowly. 
George W. Young has loaded a car of turnips 
at 10c¢ per bu. J. E. Aldrich has greatly im- 
»yroved his place by a liberal use of paint and 
oo removing some of his numerous trees. 





Woodbury, Queens Co, Dec 30—Corn yielded 
a very large crop. Hog killing is now in or- 
der, as each farmer. keeps up the old-time 
custom of butchering four or five fat porkers. 
Many have held their potatoes, hoping for an 
advauce in price, but in this they have not yet 
realized much gain and will not as prospects 
are now. Cabbage was a large acreage but 
sold very low, the average price being $4 per 
ton. H. J. Heinzs of Hicksville bought large- 
ly. He has made over 2500 tons of kraut, but 
farmers have to wait until the new year for 
their money. The pickle and kraut house here 
of which Mr Lang is proprietor bas also 
bought largely. Several of our enterprising 
farmers have run market wagons to Brooklyn 








and New York markets the whole season and 
think it paid them. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Freeholders of Commissioners. 


P. H. HARTWELL, HUNTERDON CO. 





It is reported that among other reforms ad- 
vocated at the New Jersey state grange was 
that of changing the freeholder system to 
three commissioners and an engineer. The 
grangers and others should go slow in the re- 
form business, and thoroughly understand the 
workings of the two systems while there is 
yet time, for the experience of the taxpayers 
of N J is that reforms are expensive busi- 
ness. The fact is that almost every reform 
measure passed by our legislature for several 
years past has resulted in additional cost to 
the people. Our asylums, courts, schools, 
elections, roads, etc, have all been taken in 
hand by the reformers, and it will be found 
upon examination that the increase in the cost 
of running the various departments has more 
than kept pace with the bridge department of 
the state. 

I judge that much of the adverse criticism 
of the freeholders indulged in by many re- 
formers is due to the fact that they do not un- 
derstand the situation or the working of the 
board ; they only see the large amount paid 
the freeholders for their services. The ques- 
tion is, Would the change result in any saving 
to the taxpayers or would any better service 
be rendered? <A traveler inquired of a_ boy 
which of two roads to a cettain town was the 
best. The boy replied that ‘it didn’t make 
any difference which road he took, for before 
he had gone a mile on either road he would 
wish that he had taken the other.’’ Now this 
seems to be about the situation with regard 
to the matter in question, for fraud and ex- 
travagance are charged on the commissioners 
in the neighboring counties of Pa. It is stat- 
ed by men who ought to know that our sys- 
tem is much better and cheaper than the com- 
missioners. 

J.et the advocates of the change state such 
facts as they know about the abuses of the 
present system, and not gussip about what 
Mr Jones told Mr Smith that Mr Brown had 
said. Such statements are often misleading 
and in many instances without foundation of 
fact. It strikes me very forcibly that the 
proper remedy would be to elect none but 
‘*tried men and true’’ to the office, and this 
the people can do if a majority of the voters 
are so minded. Without it can be shown that 
the change would result in decided benefit to 
the taxpayers, I do not think that the town- 
ships will consent to have the last office taken 
away from them that gives them a voice in 
county affairs. It isa doubtful experiment 
at best to make the oftice of freeholder a po- 


’ 








Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 


FIVE CENTS A WORD. 





Realizing that every farmer has, during the year, some 
thing to sell or exchange, or some want to be filled, we 
have decided to take advertisements of this Class. to go 
on this page and under this heading in the MIDDLE 
EDITION, at the extremely low rate of five cents a word, 
each insertion. 

The address must be counted as part of the advertise- 
ment, and each initial, ora number, counts as one word, 
Cash must accompany each order, and advertisements 
must have address on, a8 we Cannot forward replies sent 
to this office. 

Copy must be received Thursday to guarantee inser- 
tion in issue of the following week. Advertisements of 
“FARMS FOR SALE” will not be accepted at the above 
rate. but will be charged at the revular rate of fifty cents 
per line each insertion, to go on another page. 

All “Farmers’ Exchange” advertisements will be set in 
pearl type. no large display type being used, thus making 
a sinall adv. as noticeable as a large one. 

Supscribers to THE AMERICANAGRICULTURIST will 
find thatan advertisement in this department will bring 
profitable returns and prove a paying Investment. 

Address 


AMERICAN 
52 Lafayette Place, 





AGRICULTURIST. 
New York 





JRLINCO POULTRY YARDS, Dallas, 0. Barred Plymouth 
Rocks, Brown Leghorns. 





ERSEYS—St. Lambert and Combination. 8. E. 


Landenberg, Pa. 


NIVIN, 
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Re THIS MILL 1S DIFFERENT 


from all others, Grinds Corn and 
Cob, Rye, Barley, Oats and Wheat 
fine; does it ali on one setof grind- 
érs without injuring them. 
Also make 6 sizes of Belt- 
power mills from 2 to 25 H.P.) 


Jw N. E. Bowsher, South Bend, Ind. 
















WHO'S SHELLABERGER? 


He’s the Wire Fence Man, of Atlanta, Ga., and sells the 
best and cheapest fencing in existence for all purposes. 
Freight paid. Catalocue free. Write for it. 


K.L.SHELLABERGER,68 F St, Atlanta,Ga 

















litical oftice, to be tilled perhaps by a lawyer 
or other politician, and under such circum- 
stances can a more honest or better service be 
expected? 

There are many ways to look at 
tion and if space would permit E would dis- 
cuss it more fully. If what I have _ written 
has the effect to set the people to thinking and 
reasoning on the subject, I shalt feel fully 
repaid for my labor. 


MARYLAND. 


The Charles County Farmers’ Institute held 
at La Plata recently was well attended. -Wil- 
liam L. Amoss, state director of institute 
work, called the meeting to order. The first 
address was by Prof H. J. Patterson of the 
state experiment station on the preparation 
and care of homemade, and the mixing of 
commercial fertilizers. S. Cox, Jr, a promi- 
nent tobacco growerof Charles county, then 
addressed the members on the subject of to- 
bacco, grading and packing, and stated that if 
we wished tu retain the market now held in 
foreign countries the old methods of handling 
and packing tobacco will have to give way to 
the new and improved methods. John G.Rob- 
inson spoke a the necessity of organizing 
fariners’ clubs. Prof H. J. Patterson deliver- 
ed a second address on Dairying. Prof W. G. 
Johnson, state entomologist, closed the day’s 
proceedings with an address on How to de- 
stroy the insect pests of the farm and orchard. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Farmington, Warren Co, Dec 30—Much fall 
plowing was done. One-third ofthe aple crop 
has been left in the orchards and is frozen. 
Large quantities of apples have been sold to 
the cider and jelly mills at 5c per bu. A few 
have been shipped away, often not paying the 
farmers more than 40c per bbl. Corn fodder 
was badly damaged and the farmer having a 
silu is coming out far ahead of those who 
have not. 


this ques- 





Patrons of Husbandry. 





NEW YORK. 

Bainbridge grange elected W. H. Ireland 
master, William Ward lecturer and Mrs C. E. 
Pinney secretary; installation Jan 2, when 
an oyster dinner will be served. Bainbridge 
grange is in good financial condition and 
quite a number have been added to its num- 
bers during the past year, but something 
is needed to awaken a greater interest; per- 
haps the new lecturer will solve the problem. 

Salisbury grange has been holding a series 
of sovials which have been successful socially 
and tinancially, enough having been made to 
begin the erection of a grange hall. Officers 
were elected Dec 26. 

North Litchfield grange, No 664, of Herkimer 
Co elected E. G. Van Housen master, Mrs B. 
A. Rider lecturer and F. A. Marriott secre- 
tary. 

The annual meeting of the Genesee Co coun- 
cil, composed of nine subordinate granges, was 
held at Bethany Center, Dec 17. Eight granges 
were represented. The morning session was 
opened by Master D. H. Pierson of Oatka 
grange attendance good, about 150. The on- 
ly business transacted was the election of 
officers for the ensuing year and the election 
of delegates to the state grange. The officers 
elected were: J. N. Parker of Elba, master; 
Mrs J. N. Parker of Elba, lecturer; and C. P. 
Bell of Stafford, secretary. Delegates to the 
state grange: Jay Lathrop of Stafford, Mrs 
J. N. Parker of Elba and Daniel Harris of 
sethany. Dinner was served by Bethany 
grange. Afternoon session was open to the 
public. The time was very pleasantly speut 
In solos, quartets, recitations anda discus- 
sion upon the cause of the hard times, in 
which quite a number participated. The or- 
der in Genesee Coisina flourishing condi- 
tion and increasing in numbers rapidly. 
Many Patrons are taking advantage of co- 
operative fire insurance; over $1,250,000 of 
farm property is now insured. 

Madison grange has followed the lead of 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST in tackling the 
milk question in earnest. The next grange 
meeting will be held on Tuesday evening, Jan 
5, at which time the officers will be installed 
and a feast will follow. 

NEW JERSEY, 

New Jersey has 50 live subordinate granges 
which are doing a live aggressive work, oug 
of the 117 which have been granted charters 
to date. Ten Pomona granges have been or- 
ganized of which seven are in activity. From 
the first organization of the grangein New 
Jersey in 1871 to 1875, 88 granges were or- 
ganized; from 1875 to 1890, 24 granges were 
organized of which 13 are active, and since 





AMONG THE FARMERS 





1890, five have been organized, all now being 
active. Swedesboro grange, No 5, is the old- 
est grange now in active work. 

Wantage grange of Deckertown held 
nual election Dec 15, which resulted in the 
election of George Vandruff master, Nelsou 
Dewitt lecturer and S. M. Parcell secretary. 
Installation Jan 5. 


THE MILK PROBLEM. 


Orange County Means Business. 
J. K. 


1ts an- 





BROWN, ‘COLDENHAM, ORANGE CO, N Y. 

The posters announcing the New York con- 
ference were up only a few days, but caused 
deep interest among producers here, who 
wished me to attend as delegate. Unable to 
do that, [ write to say that farmersin this 
vicinity are in hearty sympathy. Notwith- 
standing the undertakings and failures of 
past organizations, I think they can all be 
rallied into line again. The milk of this sec- 
tion of Orange county all goes to C. H. C. 
Beakes’ creameries and from there is shipped 
to New York. He has several creameries lo- 
eated in this section, about two miles apart. 
The prices that producers are receiving for 
their miik are not paying expenses, and they 
are willing todo most anything reasonable 
to better their condition. 

I believe the tarmers of this country are 
beginning to wake up to the fact that, if they 
ever expect to better their condition, they 
must do it themselves. They need not think 
that congress or legislatures are going to 
pass special acts for their special interest and 
prosperity. And they need not think that 
the buyer or the middleman is going to pay 
them more for their products, when he knows 
he can buy them for less, or at his own price. 

Now the only door that is open for us is the 
door of organization. In organization there 
is strength. And thatis what we need to 
combat with the middleman. Such an organ- 
ization cannot be built up in a day or a week, 
orevenamopth. Butlet us be willing to 
wait until we are strong, if it takes a year or 
more.. Then if it is necessary to take a stand 
for our just rights, we shall be fortitied with 
such an army of producers that no enemy 
will undertake to overthrow. 


<cneseilalimensal 
Farmers Right on Deck. 

I am gratified to know that steps have al- 
ready been taken to bring the milk producers 
together in an effort to help themselves. Pro- 
ducers here haul their milk four or five miles 
to the station and receive ljc¢ in summer and 


2} to 2c in winter. Farmers in this section 
will do all in their power to promote the 
work.—[E. W. Brundage, West Lenox, Sus- 


quehanna Co, Pa. 

Madison grange met recently with Worthy 
Master Allen in the chair. County Deputy 
Frank Smith made a pleasant visit and his 
remarks were listened to with interest, espe- 
cially what he said on the milk question. 
The milk question is avery large one, so large 
that the best men in the country will find it 
no sinecure of a task to solve it. Meanwhile 
the producers are steadily moving forward, 


slowly. but evidently in the right direction. 
They are uncompromising on at least one 


point. which is to combine for self-protection, 
the feeling of determination to stand on 
such principles having grown deeper and 
stronger. The movement is being conducted 
on business principles by not rushing into 


/ 
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unnecessary conflicts, or needlessly antagoniz- 
ing any interests in the trade. If the shysters 
of the city milk trade can be driven out of the 
business the danger of loss would be nearly 
obviated. This 1s really, next to the price 
making power, the most important reform to 
be accomplished, for the greatest success is 
attained where there is an intelligent under- 
standing of methods and markets. It is hop- 
ed that in the course of a few years producers 
will succeed in winning a_ ylorious victory 
over the elements which have so long kept 
them down. 

1 wish if it is not too much trouble to stir up 
the milk producers of Jersey to cali a confer- 
ence at Camden. The dealers are paying the 
producers what they please and for the most 
part are making the farmers keep home the 
surplus besides. It is time something was 
done. Things look worse instead of better if 
nothing is done. One dealer said to me they 
paid their shippers and if they did not kick 
on the price he onght not to. You see the 
disposition. I am glad the farmers that ship 
to New York and up east are waking up and 
believe the Philadelphia shippers ought to 
follow suit.—{ Harry C. Walker, Palatine, Sa- 
lem Co, N J. 

UHrReferred to A. F. Wildes of New 
Egypt, N J, presidefit, United M P Ass’ns of 
Pa and N J supplying the Phila market. 

The Milk Market. 

The metropolis continues to receive its full 
quota of milk, with the market nominally as 
it has been for some time past. The average 
surplus price early this week was $1 42 P can 
of 40 qts. The exchange price is 2c P 
but farmers and shippers in the country in 
very many instances fail to realize this by }@ 
sce or even more. 

Receipts by rail and all other sources in 40- 
qt cans for the week ending Dec 28 were as 
follows: 











Fluid Cream Con- 

milk densed 
NY,LE& West RR, 25.318 862 120 
N Y Central, 16,727 244 44 
N Y, Ont & West, 22,190 O44 _ 
West Shore, 10,932 82 163 
N Y, Sus and west, 10,736 222 24 
NY & Putnam, 1,739 — _— 
New Haven & H, 8,976 41 ~ 
Del, Lack & West, 32,536 396 — 
Long Island, 909 = oa 
N J Central, 1,647 35 — 
Lehigh Valley, 2,708 22 _ 
Other sources, 4,060 — me 
Total receipts, 138,538 2,548 1,51 
Daily average this week, 19,800 364 164 
Daily av last week, 20,799 396 157 
Daily av last year, 20,539 503 176 


Milk shipments in~ cans of 40 qts over the 
N Y and Putnam R R to High Bridge during 
the week ended on dates named were as fol- 
lows: 





Dec 20 Dec 13 Dec 6 Nov 29 Nov 22 Nov 

Hammonds, 35 33 28 30 27 150 
Millwood, 99 80 82 96 98 517 
Kitchawan, dx 54 50 54 60 334 
Croton Lake, 114 112 110 115 «116 553 
Yorktown, 205 215 204 220 220 1106 
Amawalk, 112 115 114 1145 «117 548 
West Somers, 47 45 39 45 41 164 
Baldwin Place, 182 182 184 177—s «1911 934 
Mahopac Falls, 335 321 318 325 323 1583 
Mahopac Mines, 161 175 163 174 182 899 
Lake Mahopac, 68 66 64 63 68 34 
Crofts, 117 121 113 115 11 615 
Carmel, 60 57 46 67 61 338 
Brewster, 14 14 14 14 14 70 
Total, 1597 1592 1522 1624 1636 8156 


Also 760 cases bottled milk from Carmel and 35 
cases from Baldwin Place. 

















in the garden can be done with the “PLANET JR.” NO. 4 HILL-DROPPING 
SEEDER and SINGLE-WHEEL HOE, CULTIVATOR, RAKE and PLOW, The 


amount of work you can do with it is wonderful—and everything 
it does is better done than you could doit any other way. 


There are a score more 


Planet Jr.’ Tools for 


farmers and gardeners—each the best ever devised for its 


particular work. 


Send for the “Planet Jr." Book (1897 


edition) and learn about them. Free upon postal card request, 


S. L. Allen & Co,, 1107 Market St., Philadelphia, 




















We have a plan by which Farmers can get 


TOOL CHESTS FREE 


Containing of first-class quality ( epqrenteed) over? tool—Axes, Saws and Planes incladed—necessary 


to repair vehicles, machines or baild a house. 


required for particulars. 


ee two-cent stamps and the name of this Pa 
Powell Fertilizer & Chemical Co., Baltimore, 
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THE GRAIN TRADE, 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF LEADING GRAINS 
STANDARD GRADES, NOW AND ONE YEAR AGO. 

-—Wheat~ —Corn-—, 

Cash or spot 1896 1895 1896 1895 





-——Oats-—~ 
1896 1895 


Chicago, Wic S63%sc 2%c 2%e l64gc lie 
New York, 903, 6934 Ft 33% 4 2334 
ston, - _ 3244 3844 2544 _- 
Polede 9% 654; 2 23 183, 19 
St Louis, 91 551g 20% 231% 18 1654 

Minneapolis, 3: -- 


“85 1.40 *75 


77 5334 
San Francisco, “1.60 *1.10 “et . 
5 75 42% = 


London, L0Oyy 8675 37% 
*Per cental. Other prices ® bu. 
PUBLIC STOCKS OF GRAIN IN THE U S AND CANADA. 

This week Last week One year ago 


Wheat, bu, 54,443,000 55,163,000 69,958.000 
Corn, 18,893,000 18,073,000 5,817,000 
Oats, 13,476,000 12,434,000 6,468,000 


PRICES AT CHICAGO FOR FUTURE DELIVERY. 


No 2 grades Wheat Corn Oats 
May, 823¢¢ 253¢¢ 19%e 
July, 774 26% _ 


At Chicago, wheat has been accorded fairly 
good support in spite of the usual speculative 
dullness attending the holidays. Whatever 
strength appeared was derived largely from 
more or less firmness in foreign markets, and 
the encouraging features in the movement of 
wheat. Receipts at northwestern primary 
points have shown a disposition to fall off, 
some of the northwestern mills are reported 
turning out more flour, in view of rather bet- 
ter orders, and in the winter wheat sections 
there is the old-time scarcity of grain offerings. 
Weather conditions abroad are generally fa- 
vorable, although some complaints come from 
the wheat fields of Russia. It is too early, 
however, to credit much importance to such 
reports. Advices from Argentina point toa 
moderate but not large surplus for shipment 
to western Europe. The movement last week 
of all toreign wheats, oe American, 
Argentina and Russian, toward consuming 
centers of the U K and the continent was less 
than recently and not at all burdensome. 

Corn is dull and substantially steady, this 
describing the situation in aword. More or 
less mild weather in the corn belt unfavora- 
ble for curing the graiu has been followed by 
lower temperatures and the realization . of 
enormons reserves prevents vigorous support. 
Public stocks are three-fold those of a year 
ago and sentimentally prove a bearish factor. 
Sentimentally, because 18 millions seems large 
compared with six millions, while in point of 
fact itis but a drop in the bucket compared 
with the available reserves still in first hands. 

sarley supply and barley demand are about 
equal and the market is therefore steady but 
lacking in gimp. Relatively little strictly 
choice malting barley is coming forward, 
current arrivals averaging fair in quality and 
including more or less thin and badly stained 
suitable only for feed purposes. All such is 
picked up at about recent prices, quotations 
covering a wide range. Low grades 22@24c P 
bu, fair Dut stained 26@30c, choice to fancy 
32@37e. 

Timothy seed has shown wore life with a 
larger volume of business and prices substan- 


tially steady to strong. Arrivals from the 
country exhibit some increase, but buyers 


seem ready to purchase, although the shipping 
demand is still rather tame. Quotations are 
on the basis of $2 50@2 75 P ctl for gond to 
fancy, with Feb delivery of prime 2 75 and 
March 2 80, these figures showing about 5c im- 
provement for the week. Clover without im- 
portant feature, choice to fancy quotable at 
7 50@8 50, contract grade 8. Hungarian 45@ 
60c P ctl, millet 50@70c, buckwheat 55@70c. 
At New York, grain markets in the main 
active and a shade 


have ruled rather more 

firmer. <A fairly good export inquiry afforded 
stimulus to wheat values, fullowing a small 
advance, which served to shut out foreign 


buying, yet the position is one of considerable 
stability. Wheat selling on the basis of about 
9c P bu for the contract grade, with red win- 
ter at a recent premium. Flour quiet in the 
absence of particular support, holders firm 
in their views. Buckwheat a little more ac- 
tive at about 35¢c P bu on track, buckwheat 
flour $1 1541 40 P 100 Ibs. Corn generally 
steady, with occasional periods of firmness, 
markets on the basis of 29@2%c P bu for No 2 
in store, carlots on track an advance over 
these figures, and yellow corn selling at the 
usual preminm over mixed. Oats quiet and 
substantially steady with No2in store 224@ 
22c, smaller lots free on board usual advance. 
Field seeds dull, with clover unchanged at 64 
@% P ib tor good to fancy. 


THE ONION SIARKET. 
There is little news 
and it may ve briefly described as quiet and 
firm. The strength lately noted still pre- 
vails, offerings ruling light and of generally 





in the onion market 


good quality. A few very choice grades inight 
command better prices 


than quotations. De- 








THE LATEST MARKETS 


mand, while not large, is sufficient to keep 
goods moving well and give a feeling of con- 
tidence to holders. 

At New York, steady under moderate re- 
ceipts. Eastern white $3@5 50 P bbl, red 2 75, 
yellow 2@2 25, Orange Co white 2@4 ®P bag, 
yellow 1 75@2 25 P bbl, red 1 50@2 50, west- 
ern and state yellow 2@2 25. 

At Boston, receipts light, choice stock firm 
and some held above quotations. Natives 75 
@85c P bu, western Mass $2 50@2 75 P bbl, 
N Y large bbls 2 25, western 2 25. 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS COMPARED 
WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 

—~Cattle-~, —Sheep-~ 

1896 §=1895 1896 1895 = =1896 895 
3 


Chicago, B® 100 fs, $550 $480 8355 S370 F380 F345 
New York, 5 50 5 00 400 415 390 350 
Buffalo, 545 465 3 65 390 390 3 40 
Kausas City, 5 00 450 3 35 3 45 3 50 225 
Pittsburg, 485 450 370 3 60 3 75 3 60 


At Chicago, the cattle market is ina gener- 
ally healthy condition, with ail classes of buy- 
ers interested, taking hold at something of an 
advance over prices ruling a week or ten days 
ago. While prices on medium grades of 
beeves have moved up 75c@$1 compared with 
the low point a month ago, the feeling is one 
of sensitiveness. The break of 15@25c Monday 
of this week was due to larger receipts. 

Packers continue to maintain an indifferent 
attitude, with a view of securing hogs as 
easily as possible, yet there is a fair all- 
around demand with prices substantially 
steady. Speculative interest in provisions is 
slack, and while there is a large export trade 
in actual product, the cash market for mess 
pork, lard and cured meats is tame, affording 
little stimulus to the trade in live hogs. 

Sheep traffic devoid of particularly new 
feature, lambs showing a disposition to recover 
from the break which took place early last 
week. Although the Christmas trade is over, 
there is a fair outlet for strictly prime lambs 
at $5@5 50. Yearlings 3 50@4 25, fat sheep 
3@3 75. 

At Pittsburg, following the Christmas holi- 
day trade, the cattle markets are opening in 
fairly good shape, Monday’s 45 cars selling 
at an advance of about 10c over last week. 
Offerings have been running smaller in num- 
ber and all fat cattle suitable for best class of 
butcher purposes are in good demand. Milk- 
ers and springers steady when choice. Re- 
vised prices follow: 
Extra, 1450 to 1600 Ibs, $4 65@4 75 
Good, 1200 to 1300 Ibs, 4 50@440 Com t+» good fat cows, 2 00@3 00 
Fair, 900 to 110 lbs, | 350@400 Heifers, 700 to 110+ Ibs, 2 25@4 00 
Common, 700 to 900 Ibs, 2 50@3 35 Bologna cows, p hd, 5 00@1500 
Rough, half-fat, 306@3 40 F'sh cows & springr’s 15 00@40 00 
Com to good fat oxen, 225@385 Veal calves, 5 00@6 50 

Sinee the break last week, hogs have work- 
ed up 15@25c under a good demand. Receipts 
Monday of this week 30 double decks against 
40 a week ago. Sales of pigs $3 65@3 75, 
prime light hogs 3 60@3 65, light and medi- 
um heavy droves 3 40@3 50. Sheep trade is in 
a healthy position, and while the 20 double 
decks received Monday of this week show an 
increase, they were all wanted. Prime weth- 
ers, 95€105 lbs, 3 60@3 75, good but lighter 
3 40@3 60, fair mixed droves 3@3 25, common 
2@2 75, good to choice lambs 4 50@5 50. 

At Buffalo, the cattle trade is opening this 
week in generally good shape. Receipts Mon- 
day 100 cars compared with 125 a week ago. 
Due to an all-around demand on the part of 
local butchers and shippers, prices on best 
grades ruled 10@20c higher. No strictly prime 
on sale, with such quotable at $5 or a fraction 
more, best offered commanding 4 80. From 
that point sales range downward to 3 50@3 75 
for ordinary and rough lots. Stockers and 
teeders steady, while desirable milch cows sold 
about 2 ® head higher. Veal calves strong 
at 5@6 50 for good to choice. The hog trade 
remains quiet but steady, with Monday’s 
fresh supply only 120 D D, against 150 a week 
ago. Medium and heavy droves 3 50@3 55, 
choice Yorkers 3 60@3 75, fancy pigs 3 70@ 
3 80. Under increased receipts of lambs, this 
branch of the trade has shown some weak- 
ness, selling off 15@25c Monday. Straight 
wethers and mixed droves generally steady. 
Receipts 110 D D. Choice fat wethers, suita- 
ble for export, 3 75@4, especially if contain- 
ing a few yearlings, mixed lots 3 24@38 60. 
Good to choice butcher weights, 80@100 lbs, 
3 35@3 75, culls 2 25@2 75. Best lambs 5 25@ 
5 35, poor lots usual difference. 

At New York, the cattle market has been 
disturbed by the presence of the holidays, 
yet a fair outlet for all desirable beeves. 
Prices generally steady to firm on the basis of 
$4 50@5 50 for good to fancy steers, with or- 
dinary and rough lots all the way down to 
3 75@4 25. Oxen and stags 2 25@4 25 for very 
poor to choice; cows, bulls and heifers 1 50@ 
325. Better grades of veal calves steady at 6 


Com to good fat bulls,$2 00@3 00 








Hogs 
heavy 
pigs a premium. 
Country dressed carcasses 4@6, according to 
weight and quality. Sheep without important 
change, the’better grades selling as well as 


@7 with country dressed 6 50@9 50. 
about steady at 3 50@3 9 for 
to light weights, fancy 


recently, with poor lots neglected. Medium 
to choice muttons 3@3 75, with extra includ- 
ing heavy yearlings 4, common to choice 
lambs 4 50@5 75. 

At Boston, common to fair milch cows $20@ 
35 ea, good to extra 38@48, fancy 50@68. Two- 
year-vld steers 12@22, yearlings 8@16. 

At London, American steers 10@1lc P Ib, 
est dressed weight. 


THE APPLE SITUATION. 


The recent cold weather has made necessary 
the movement of stocks of apples not properly 
stored and in the absence of active demand, 
holders have consented to low prices in order 
to take the fruit off their hands. Receipts at 
the markets are not large and the general 
quietude prevailing is not much of a stimulus 
to prices. However, there is a good outlet for 
choice apples of nearly all varieties. Strictly 
fancy Baldwins and Greenings are quoted firm 
and in some cases higher, while other varie- 
ties range in proportion. The holidays have 
interfered with the market and holders and 
buyers are disposed to wait until after the 
new year before engaging actively in trade. 

Our special London correspondent reports a 
fair supply of apples on the market, the prices 
at factors’ premises being $4 30@6 70 ¥ bbl 
for Newtowns, for which there is a good de- 
mand, and 2 15@3 80 for other sorts. 

At New York, receipts not large and only 
fancy fruit is steady. Kings $1@1 75 P bbl, 
Baldwins 1@1 37, Greenings 1@1 37, Northern 
Spy 1@1 37. 

At Boston, little doing, prices as last quot- 
ed. Baldwins 75c@$1 P bbl, Snows 1@1 75, 
Kings 1 25@1 50, Greenings 75c@1, Hubbards- 
tons 75c@1, Tallman Sweets 1@1 50. 

APPLE EXPORTS IN BBLS WEEK ENDED DEC 19. 
Liver- Lon- 





Glas- Other Total 
pool don gow pts " 

New York, 3,407 1,641 828 7,096 12,972 
Boston, 1,004 1,120 364 — 2,488 
Portland, 3,383 a — — 3,383 
Halifax, — 1,043 — —_— 1,043 
Total, 7,794 3,804 1,192 7,096 19,886 
Cor week last yr, 6,877 2,108 394 231 9,610" 


Tot’l this sea’n,1,145,469 490,697 353,977137,893 2,128,036 
Season ’95-6, 258,025 87,017 110,739 15,588 471,369 
Season 94-5, 657,222 207,109 151,473 23,993 1,044,797 


THE POTATO OUTLOOK. 


Notwithstanding a comparatively light de- 
mand and a generally quiet market,  otatoes 
are steady and inclined to firmness. Offerings 
are moderate and where stuck is not well car- 

@ for in transit there is much deterioration 
in quality and value. But for choice, well- 
preserved, unfrozen goods, the feeling is quite 
firm. Chicago is slow in the improvement, 
but on strictly choice potatoes the market is 
well sustained. 

Late advices from our London correspond- 
ent indicatet continued full supplies on the 
market, prices ranging at 25@45c ® bu, the 


top figures made by Dunbars, Bruces and 
Hebrons. 
At New York, receipts moderate, demand 


L Lin bulk $1 25@ 
state 1@1 25 P 180 
bbl, 


quiet, market fairly firm. 
1508 bbl, N J 1@1 12, 
Ibs, N J sweets, yellow 1 12@1 25 ® 
Vineland 1 25@1 75. 

At Boston, a good supply,demand light and 
prices about steady. Aroostook Hebrons 40 
@43c P bu. N H 35c, Vt 35c, N Y state White 
Stars 33@40c, P EI Chenangoes 43c, Hebrons 
and Rose $1 12@1 25 P bbl. 

At Montreal, market quiet and rather dull 
With sound stock selling at 35@40c P bag in 
earlots. 


THE DAIRY lMMARKETS. 
The Butter Market. 

New York State—At Albany, market quiet 
and firm. Good toch cmy tubs 22@23c P Ib, 
prints 23@24c, dairy 21@22c.—At Syracuse, 
steady under fair demand. Good to ch cmy 
tubs 21@22c, prints 23@24c, dairy 17@20c.—At 
Schenectady, in fair supply and good demand. 
Cmy tubs 19@21c, dairy 18@20c. 

At New York, the market rules generally 
quiet, with former prices asked on uearly all 
grades. Receipts are moderate and holders 
remain steady except for low grades which 
are somewhat unsettled and might be bought 
slightly under quotations. The quality of 
fresh creamery is generally good. Wholesale 
prices for round lots ruling early this week 
follow: Elgin and other western creamery 
extras 22c P tb, western firsts 19@20}c, seconds 




















17@18c, N Y cmy 2ic, N Y dairy half-tubs 17 
@18c, firsts 14@15c, western factory firsts 11 
@12c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, supplies of 
fanvy goods small and market firm. Western 
extra ciny ?2c P tb, fair to prime 18@21c, June 
extra cmy 18@19c, Pa fey prints 24c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, receipts of fresh 
continue light, prices firm. Fey emy 23e P 
lb, ch 20@21c, imt emy 16@17c, ladles 14@15c, 
cairy 15@16c. 

Ohio—At Columbus, market unchanged. 
Elgin cmy 22c # lb, Ohio 18c, dairy 10@12c.— 
At Cleveland, market active and firmer. Gvod 
to ch cmy tubs 17@20c, dairy 10@16c.—At 
Tvoledo, cmy tubs 17@18c, prints 19@22c, dairy 
15@16c. 


At Elgin, market firm Monday of this week _ 


with sales at 204e. 

At Boston, receipts continue moderate and 
the supply of fine fresh goods is quite small. 
Under a good demand former prices are well 
sustained and there is a firm tone in the mar- 


ket. Quotations for round lots as follows: 
Vt and NH fvy eciny assorted sizes 22@23c, 
northern N Y 22c, western fresh tubs, assorted 
sizes 21@22c, northern firsts 18@2lc, eastern 
18@20c, western firsts 18@20c, seconds 15@ 
17c, extra Vt dairy 18c, N Y extra 17c, firsts 
14@16c, western imt emy 5c. Prints and 


boxes 1@2c premium over above prices. 
The Cheese Market. 

New York State—At Albany, firm and quiet. 
Full cream cheddars 10@104c¢ #P lb, flats 9%@ 
10}c, skims 3@5c, imt Swiss 12@13c.—At Syra- 
cuse, full cream cheddars 9$@10sc. 

At New York, a general feeling of strength 
is the only feature of the market and prices 
have slightly improved during the past week. 
The movement is moderate and the market 
quiet. N Y full cream large fey Sept colored 
104@10%c P tb, fey white 104@10%c, late made 
white and colored 9#@10c, fair to good 94@9kec, 
common 74@84c, small fey Sept colored 10$@ 
10%c, fey white 103@104c, ool to choice 10@ 
104c. common to fair 73@8se, light skims small 
colored choice 8}@9c, large 8}@8}c, part skims 
6@7kc, full skims 24@3c. 

Pennsylvania— At Philadelphia, market 
quiet, prices ruling steady. N Y full cream 
fey 104c P tb, fair to good 94@10}c, Ohio flats 
8@9%, part skims 7@84c, full skims 2@4c, 
Swiss 104@11c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, stocks light and 
market in good shape. N Y fuil cream ched- 
dars 103@11l4c # lb, flats 114@118c, picnics 11} 
@11c. 

Ohio—At Columbus, unchanged. N Y full 
cream 12c P lb, Ohio flats 9}tc, family favorite 
10u, limburger 12c.—At Cleveland, dull and 


steady. Full cream cheddars 11@11}c, flats 95 
@10c, skims 6@9%c, imt Swiss 10@11lc.—At 


Toledo, full cream cheddars 9@10c, flats 8@ 
8kc, skims 5@6c, imt Swiss 10@1Ic. 

At Montreal, quiet but generally firm, the 
Gazette reporting holders unwilling to let go 
for less than 104c. 
~ At Liverpool, Eng, American finest white 
and colored steady at lle P lb. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE /MARKETS. 





WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERIOR 
MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 

NEW YORK—At Albany,dressed meats quiet 
and firm. Reef 44@5ic P it, dressed veul 64@ 
8c, hogs 4}@5c, calfskins 40@70c ea, tallow 4 
@5c ® tb. Poultry dull and weak. Chickens 
8@8ic P th lw, 9@10c dw, fowls 84@9e 1 w, 
broilers 20@22c d w, turkeys 10@1ic | w, 114@ 
124c d w, ducks 9@10c 1 w, 10}@1l4c d w, 

eese 9@10c 1 w, 10@11c d w, fresh eggs 25@26c 

dz, cold storage 17@18c. Potatoes $1 124@ 
125 ® bbl, onions 1 50@3, turnips 50@65c, 
squash 1 25@1 50 P bbl, pumpkins 10@15c ea, 
cabbage 3@3 50 P 100, celery 1@1 10 P dz, ap- 
ples 75c@1 25 P bbl, cranberries 6 50@8. 

At Schenectady, bran $12 ¥¥ ton, middlings 
14, luose hay 15, baled 13 50, clover 11, oat 
straw 9, rye 16. Poultry in ‘good demand. 
Chickens 8@10« P lb 1 w, 10@13c d w, turkeys 
10c 1 w, 14@15c d w, ducks 10@12e 1 w, 14@15c 
dw,fresh eggs 25c ® dz, cold storage 18c. 
Potatoes in fair supply and demand, 1@1 25 P 
bbl, onions 40@60c # bu, apples 60c@1 25 P 
bbl. 

At Syracuse, fresh eggs 24@25c P dz, cold 
storage 18@20c, chickens 7@8c P lb 1 w, 10@ 
12c d w, turkeys 10@lilc lw, 13@14c d w, 
ducks 9@10c 1 w, 12@13c d w, geese 9@10c 1 w, 
10@12c d w, beef 44@6}c, veal 8c, hogs 4#@5c, 


mutton 5@7c, hides 4@5kc, calfskins 75c@$1 
Wea. Beets 25@30c P bu, carrots 20@25c, 


arsnips 40@50c, squash 4@{c P lb, potatoes 
@28c ¥ bu, onions 50@60c, turnips 20@30c, 
apples 75c@1 25 P bbl. Rye straw 12@14 P 
ton, oat 8@10, baled timothy hay 13@15, loose 





THE LATEST MARKETS 


12@14, middlings 12@14, bran 11@12, corn 33@ 
38 P bu, oats 26@28c. 

MARYLAND—At Baltimore, white potatves 
30@40¢ P bu, onions 65@7Tic, cabhage $2@3 P 
100, green peas 1 50@2 P bx, string beans 1 23 


@2, apples 1@1 75 P bbl, cranberries 4@65. 
Fresh eggs 19@20c P dz, inferior 18c. Chick- 


ens 7@74c P Ibl w, 7@8e d w, turkeys 10@11e 
l w, 11@13c d w, ducks 8$@94c lw, 10@12¢ d 
w, geese 8@9c 1 w, 9@10e dw. Ch timothy 
hay 13 50@14 ® ton, No 113@13 50, clover 
mixed 11 50@12, straight rye straw 16,8tangled 
10@10 50, wheat 7@7 50, bran 10@11 50, mid- 
dlings 9@11. 

PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia, fresh 
nearby eggs 23sec P dz, western 22c, cold stor- 
age 16@17c, poultry steady, chickens 7@8c P 
th l w, 9@10c d w, turkeys 9@10c | w, 13@14c d 
w, geese 9@10c 1 w, ducks 9@10c 1 w, 11@12c 
dw. Potatoes quiet and firm, Pa Rose 35@ 
40c P bu, N Y 30@382c, Burbanks and Stars 32 
@35c. Ch timothy Lay $14@14 50 P ton, Nol 
13, mixed 11 50@12, straigiit rye straw 17, 
tangled 9@9 50, wheat 7 50@8, oat straw 7@ 
7 50, bran 9 75@10 50. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 





THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 

Unless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce will sell from warehouse, 
ear or dock. From these, country consignees 
must pay freight and commission charges. When 
sold in « small way to retailers or cousumers an 
advance is usually secured. 

Beans. 

At New York, demand continues light and 
there 1s an easy feeling in the market. Ch 
marrow $1 25 ® bu, fair to good 1 10@1 20, ch 
pea 1, ch medium 1@110, ch white kidney 
1 55@1 60, ch yellow eye 1 20@1 25, Cal limas 
1 30, green peas 7245@85c. 

Eggs. 

At New York, market quiet, fine fresh firm 
and higher. Fey new-laid 25@26c P dz, state 
fresh gathered 22@23c, Pa country marks 23@ 
@2c, western 22¢c, checks $3@4 P case, western 
refrigerator prime 17@18c ® dz, limed 15@ 
15}c, southern prime 21@21ic. 

At Boston, supply larger and prices only 
barely steutity. Nearby and Cape fcy 25@28c 
® dz, ch fresh eastern 23c, fair to good 16@20c, 
Vt and N H fresh 23c P dz, Mich fey 22@23c, 
western fair to good 16@20c, refrigerator 15@ 
16c, limed 15c. 

At Montreal, generally steady with recent 
sales as follows: Newlaid 20@22c P dz, chuice 
candled 14@144c, western limed 13@14c. 

Fresh Fruits. 

At New York, cranberries dull and slow, 
oranges in fair supply, grapes steady. Con, 
cord grapes 7@$c # bskt, Catawbas 10@12e, 
dark Cape Cod cranberries $5@6 ® bbl. good 
to prime 3@3 50, N J 1@1 25 ®P cra, Fla or- 
anges 2 50@4 50 P bx, tangerines 10@12, man- 
darins 5@7, grape fruit 8@10, hickory nuts 
2 25@2 50. 

Ground Feeds. 

At New York, dull and steady at about 
former prices. Western spring bran 55@65c 
P 100 tbs, winter 60@65c, middlings T0@Tic, 
sharps 75@80c, screenings 35@45c, vilmeal $21 
@22 P ton, cottonseed 19@20, rye feed 524@ 
574c P 100 tbs, brewers’ meal and grits 523@ 
87kc, coarse corn meal 58@62e. 

Hay and Straw. 

At New York, trade continues dull and the 
market shows a weaker tendency. Prime tim- 
othy 75c # 100 lbs, No 1 70c, No 2 65@674c, No 
3 55@60c, shipping 50@55c, clover mixed 60@ 
65, clover 50@55c, salt hay 40@50c, long rye 
straw No1 9c, No 2 75@85c, short rye straw 
50@65c, oat 35@40c. 

Hides and Tallow. 
York, an improved demand and 
prices steady. Country slaughter cow hides 
7@iic P lb, bull 62@7c, No lcalfskins l4e, 
No 212c. Country tallow 3@&8c, city 3}@3kc, 
edible 38@3ic, brown grease 28@2ic, yellow 2 
@3kc, white 3}@3kc. 
Poultry. 

At New York, demand is good, receipts 
moderate and warket fairly steady. Dry- 
packed N Y and nearby turkeys lic ® lb, N Y 
and Pa 13@13}c, western 13c, N J chickens 10 
@1l1c, Pnila13@14c,N Y and Pa 84@94c, western 
84@9kc, fowls 8}@9c, ducks 11@14c, geese 9@ 
12c, tame white squabs $2 P dz, mixed 1 50@ 
175. Live poultry: Fowls 8@8hce P Ib, chick- 
ens 6@6hc, turkeys 10@11c, ducks 70@90c P pr, 
geese1@1 75, old pigeons 20c P pr, young 15c. 

Vegetables. 

At New York, generally well taken when 
choice. Cabbage $2@4 P 100, red 2 50@4, 
celery 25@65c P dz, egg plant 2@3 P bbl, cu- 
cumbers 1@2 P cra, turnips 50@75c, marrow 
squash 1@1 25 ® bbl, Hubbard squash 1, car- 


At New 
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rots 60@75c, pumpkins 8@14 P 100, Brussels 
sprouts 3@7c P qt, beets 75c¢@1 P bbl, par- 
snips 75¢c@1. 

The New England Markets. 

At Hartford, Ct, fresh eggs 25c ® dz, chick- 
ens 10¢ P lb 1 w, 14@15c d w, turkeys 16@17c, 
ducks and geese l6c, petatoes 50c P bu, on- 
ions 75c@$l1, turnips 35@40c, emy print butter 
25@27¢ P lb, dairy 22@23c, cheese 9@18ce.—At 
Waterbury, Ct, fresh eggs 40@32c P dz. cold 
storage l6c, chickens 10@12c ¥P lb lw, 15@16ce 
d w, turkeys 12e 1 w, 18c dw, potatoes 50c P 
bu, onions 75e@1, emy tub butter 19@Zle P Ib, 
prints 20@24c, dairy 16@20c, cheese 10@12¢c.— 
At Providence. R 1, prime hay 16@17 P ton, 
fresh eggs 30c P dz, western 23c, chickens 10@ 
l4c P lb, fowls 8@12c, potatoes 1 25@1 75 P 
bbl, onions 85c@1 P bu, apples 1@2 P bbl, 
emy print butter 25¢ P lb, tubs 23c. 


BARRELS OF MONEY 


IN GOOD PATENTS. 


Every day new inventions are made and large fortunes 

gained. Through our company you can with an invest- 

meut of from only #5 to #25 buy a financial interest in 

them. Send us your name and we mail you our circular E 

free, containing all details. American Patent Ex- 

ploripe, Co., Limited, Fulton B’ldg., 130 Fulton S1., 
ew Ork. 


FARMERS 


DO YOU WANT T9 BETTER YOUR 
CONDITION? If you do, call on or ade 
dress: The Pacific Nerthwest Immigras 
tion Board, Portiand, Oregon. 

















#16.50. Circulars free 
H. PRAY, Clove, N. Y 
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ICE PLOWS SIG Sarena Uiton NY 
The Paper that [ade the Great Fight 


For National Honor and 
Integrity. 








TWICE=-A-WEEK 


Courier-Journal 


Published*at Louisville, Ky., 
Every Wednesday and Saturday. 


Democratic in principle and steadfast for 
the real principles and honest convictions of 
the party of Jefferson. The greatest news- 
paper of the South, and the leading paper of 
the United States in the battle for sound 
money. Six pages an issue, twelve pages a 
week, 104 issues a year. Wednesday a news- 
paper; Saturday a paper for the home. 


REGULAR SUBSCRIPTION PRICE $1 A YEAR. 


American Agriculturist 


AND THE 


Courier-Journal, 
Both One Year to Any Address, 


For $1.15, 


Including the Agficulturist Almanac 


for 1897. 
Most liberal combination of two great 
papers. Sample copies free. Address 


COURIER-JOURNAL, Louisville, Ky., for 
copies of that paper. Address subscriptions to 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


52-54 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y. 
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Doings at Washington. 





A new nation was formally recognized the 
other day by President Cleveland,in receiving 
Minister Rodriguez, representing the new 
greater republic of Central America, compos- 
ed of Salvador, Nicaragua and Honduras. 

The treasury deficit, according to Secretary 
Carlisie’s annual report, was a little over $25,- 
000,000 at the close of the fiscal year. No 
change in the tariff law is necessary, he says, 
to enlarge the slim revenue. There is $225,- 
000,000 of gold in the treasury, a surplus of 
$125,000,000, which he thinks can be used to 
wipe out; a deficiency in revenues. Imports, 
he predicts, will increase largely under the 
present tariff. 

Congress is asked to promote the study of 
aerial navigation by giving $30,000 to Prof 
Langley of the Smithsonian institution, 
$20,000 to James Selden Cowden of Virginia 
and $20,000 to the war department. The 
money is to be used in experiments with any 
device for navigating the air. 

The holiday recess of congress will end on 
Tuesday, Jan 5, and there will then remain 
exactly eight weeks and two days of the term 
of the 54th congress. The fourth of March 
falls on Thursday, in 1897. 

The law of 1882 demands the issue of gold 
certificates except when the gold reserve 
falls below $100,000,000, but Secretary Car- 
lisle is not issuing gold certificates, all the 
sale. 

Senator Allen of Nebraska introduced a 
bill appropriating $1,800,000 for surveys and 
examinations of the headwaters of 120 large 
rivers to determine the cost and location of 
reservoirs to be constructed and maintained 
for the storage of the waters of these rivers 
and their tributaries, to be used for indus- 
trial purposes. 

The Lodge bill for restricting 
received the indorsement of the 
federation of labor. 

Rumors were afloat that jealousy of Secre- 
tary Olney might prevent the ratification by 
the senate of the proposed arbitration treaty 
between England and the United States, 
which treaty will be submitted to that bod 
after the holiday recess. This is hardly cred- 
ible. An object which peace-loving people 
have hoped and prayed for for many years is 
almost in sight, and a body of men which 
should prevent its attainment from motives 
so petty would incur the righteous wrath of a 
nation. 


immigration 
American 





Cuba’s First Sea Fight, which may be called 
the battle of Rio San Juan, was won by the 
crew of a filibustering steamer close by the 
south coast of the island on Dec 20. Ths 
steamer Three Friends had slipped in under 
the shadow of the mountains of Puerto Prin- 
cipe, to land its cargo, when a Spanish launch 
shot out from the mouth of a river and fired 
on the filibuster. After a brief engagement 
in which the filibuster returned the fire the 
launch signaled for assistance and a gunboat 
hove in sight. The filibuster by this time 
was fleeing at full speed, but exchanged shots 
with the gunboat so effectively that the latter 
retired after 15 minutes’ chase, apparently 
afraid to go farther. By this time the search- 
light signals of a Spanish man-of-war could 
be seen, and the filibusters congratulated 
themseives on their escape. The description 
of the battle was furnished by Ralph D. 
Paine, a young American newpaper corre- 
spondent on board the filibuster, by way of 
Key West. 


Throughout the United States.—The cam- 
paign against Thomas C. Platt and for Law- 
yer Joseph H. Choate for the United States 
senate is lively in New York state. The most 
determined of the Choate workers seem to be 
those in New York city. 

The supreme court of Utah handed down a 
unanimous opinion sustaining the validity of 
the late election in Utah. 

The nine state officers of Michigan who 
were indicted two or three years ago for elec- 
tion frauds escape conviction, as the juries 
trying them persistin dividing on political 
lines and the case has been given up. 

A recent snow storm in New York city cost 
$50,000 for the removal of the snow. The 
street department has received $433,000 since 
Jan 1, 1896, for the removal of snow and ice. 
Experiments are being made in New Y 
and Boston with an electric machine 
inelts the snow and ice. 

The Western Union’s one rival, the Postal 
telegraph company, has been absorbed by 
the Commercial cable company, controlled by 
James Gordon Bennett and John W. Mackay, 
and should henceforth be stronger than before 
and push the Western Union harder. 

Work is to begin at once on a south side un- 
10n railroad station in Boston which will have 


which 


OUR 
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the largest capacity of any station in the 
world. It will have a 10-acre roof and a ca- 
pacity of 2000 trains a day. The train shed 
will have two stories, the lower for suburban 
trains, which to save time will pass around 
ina loop, a sort of endless chain arrange- 
ment. The suburban trains will be run by 
electricity. The building will cost at least 
$9,000,000, and is to be completed in 18 
months. 

An attempt was made to destroy Fort Pick- 
ens, Fla, by spilling oil in the lamp room. 
The reason for the attempt,and its origin, are 
thus far shrouded in mystery. A man witha 
camera had been seen taking pictures of the 
guns and fortifications a few days previous. 





The Sensational Failure of the National 
Bank of Illinois, of Chicago, owing its depos- 
itors over $12,000,000, may be made the basis 
of a new attack on Gov Altgeld by the gold 
standard politicians, as this bank was the 
clearing house connection of almost every 
bank that the governor did business with. 
It is said that the failure of the National 
Bank of Illinois is due to injudicious, reck- 
less and imprudent methods followed by the 
officers. It is said also thatthe stockholders 
will be assessed the par value of their stock, 
or $100 per share, to make good the losses to 
the depositors. Apparently the national 
bank examinei did not perform his duties 
thoroughly in the case of this institution. 
Several state banks and savings banks found 
themselves in trouble after the failure of the 
National Bank of Illinois, among them the 
Bank of Minnesota at St Paul, which failed. 
There were runs on afew savings banks in 
Chicago, which however were not wrecked. 





Death of Hon W. H. Hatch.—Another true 
friend of the farmers has just crossed the 
*‘oreat divide.’’ Ex-Representative William 
H. Hatch of Hannibal, Mo, was born in Ken- 
tucky in 1833, and served on the confederate 
side during the war, since which he had been 
largely engaged in the farmers’ interests; in- 
deed, the enemies he made in his public 
life were made principally through his unbi- 
ased loyalty to the cause of the farmers. It 
was his earnest efforts which secured the 
enactment of the federal oleomargarine law; 
the Hatch bill, providing $15,000 a year for 
agricultural experiment stations in each state; 
the new grants to agricultural colleges, and 
the meat inspection bill that has done so 
much to improve the foreign demand for 
American products and thus arrested the 
downward decline of our live stock markets. 
As chairman of the house committee of agri- 
eulture, the success of all these measures was 
due to his own ability. The management of 
the oleomargarine bill was one of the best ex- 
amples of legislative generalship. His work 
in behalf of the pure food bill, the anti-option 
bill, free delivery of mails in rural districts, 
and for other measures, further endeared him 
to the farmers. Indeed, the elevation of the 
agricultural bureau to the dignity of an execu- 
tive department was largely due to Mr 
Hatch’s persistent efforts. He failed of re- 
election to the 54th congress after eight suc- 
cessful years of service, since which time he 
had been living a quiet home life. 





Cuba Libre.—Cuba’s debt has reached $425,- 
000,000, and the interest is 5 or 6 per cent. 
The island could not pay it if the war were to 
stop now. Spain makes it a practice to ex- 
tort from Cuba the cost of the wars undertak- 
en for her subjection. But the day of op- 
pression is nearly over. 

The Cameron resolution goes over till after 
the holiday recess. A substitute offered by 
Senator Vest of Missouri declares that the 
exclusive power to determine when the inde- 
pendence of a foreign people struggling to es- 
tablish a government for themselves should 
be recognized is vested by the constitution, 
not in the president of the United States, but 
in congress. This is likely to be debated at 
length before conclusive action is taken on 
the Cameron resolution. 

Cuban officers estimate the Spanish loss by 
fighting in the present war at 2000, and the 
Cuban loss at 1500. Spain has 150,000 troops 
in Cuba and these losses seem small in com- 
parison. 

It is said that Maceo had been warned of 
the treachery of Dr Zertucha. The latter is 
described as a turncoat who once belonged to 
the Spanish army. 

Gen Weyler went back to Pinar del Rio, ac- 
companied by his son, Donfernando Weyler, 
to lay waste that province and drive the in- 
surgents into the open. 

Weyler is pronounced ‘* Wayler,’’ and Maceo, 
**Mah-say-o.”’ 

A trainload of Spanish troups on the way 
to the suutheastern part of the island to cap- 
ture a filibustering steamer was blown up 
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with dynamite and about 100 Spaniards killed 
orinjured. The Three Friends and two other 
filibusters are said to have landed their car- 
goes successfully. 

Dr Zertucha’s yarn to the effect that Maceo 
was driven to death by despair and virtually 
committed suicide was denied by Gen Palma, 
a Cuban delegate in New York. 





Men and Women.—Herrmann, the recently 
deceased magician, earned $600,000 in 12 
years, spent it all and more, and died almost 
penniless. He lost a great deal of money in 
disastrous theatrical schemes, and in stock 
speculation. 

Miss Frances Willard, president of the 
world’s and national Women’s Christian 
temperance union, is ill ata sanitarium in 
Castile, N Y, and has canceled all her en- 
gagements. 

John L. Farwell, who looted a large savings 
bank in Claremont, N H, has written to a 
friend in this country from San Remo, Italy, 
to announce that his health is improving and 
that he hopes to return and make good his 
immense obligations. He lays his downfall 
to disastrous investmenta in western mort- 
gages. His victims believe, however, that 
Wall street had more to do with it. 

The new primate of the Church of England, 
Dr Temple, is being hauled over the coals be- 
cause he believes in evolution. Itis the first 
time in centuries, if not in the whole history 
of the English church,tbhat a new archbishop of 
Canterbury has been publicly challenged on 
the very threshold of his great office as a her- 
etic. 

William J. Bryan 
tour, beginning at 
was well received. 

A remarkable will was that of the 
Henry L. Pierce, an ex-congressman and 
head of the firm of Walter Baker & Co, cocoa 
manufacturers, of Boston. He made $533,000 
in public bequests, including the churches of 
the village where he lived, numerous charita- 
ble institutions and colleges. The principal 


a lecture 
where he 


started 
Atlanta, 


upon 
Ga, 


late 


men in the Baker establishment received 
legacies, some of them $100,000 apiece. The 
noted poet, Thomas Bailey Aldrich, receives 


$200,000. 

Lawyer John D. Townsend, who was coun- 
sel for William Tweed until the latter died, 
died at a dinner party in New York, aged 63. 





Nsws of the Day.—It is asserted that the 
sultan of Turkey has really commenced te 
show clemency toward the Armenians, havy- 
ing granted amnesty to some 2000 of them and 
commuted the death sentence of 90 prisoners 
to three months’ imprisonment. 

The periodical report that the powers are 
about to coerce the sultan has revived, with 
some show of authenticity. This government 
will in this event remain neutral, and the 
American citizens and interests hazarded will 
probably be protected, if possible, by the Ban- 
croft, now in the vicinity. 





A lady when showing a gentleman over 
her grounds the other day, was asked by him: 
‘*Does not this plant belong to the begonia 
family?’’ *‘The begonia family!’’ answered 
his hostess, bridling up. ‘‘Certainly not, sir; 
it is ours, and always has been.’’ 





Bobby (to the visiting pastor)—: Say, what 
is that hole in the top of your hat for? The 
Pastor (wishing to be instructive): Don’t you 
know? Now, try and guess. Bobby: Oh, I 
know! Pop says you talk through your hat, 
and that must be the hole it goes through. 

**Do you call that a veal cutlet, waiter?’’ 
said a London exquisite, one of the most 
delicate type. ‘‘Why, sir, such a veal cutlet 
as thatis an insult to every self-respecting 
calf in the British empire.’’ The waiter hung 
his head in very shame for @ moment, and 
then replied, in the language of humblest 


apology: ‘‘I really didn’t intend to insult 
P an OF ” 
you, sir. 

‘*Alas!’’ said the dray horse, sadly, ‘‘the 


saddle horse can afford to dine table d’ oat, 
while I have to eat a la cart!’’ 





A sad looking man went into a druggist’s. 
**Can you give me,’’ he asked, ‘‘something 
that will drive from my mind the thought of 
sorrow and bitter recollection?’’ And the 
druggist nodded and put him up a little dose 
of quinine and wormwood, and rhubarb, and 
epsom salts, and a dash of castor oil, and 
gave it to him; and forsix months the man 
could not think of anything in the world ex- 
cept new schemes for getting the taste out of 
his mouth. 


Modern Slang: “On the level, is he 
crooked?’’ 


**Sure. He’s wrong, all right.’’’ 























An Historical Carnival. 
MARGARET SPENCER. 





The young president of our historical club, 
from her summering by the sea, has given to 


us this interesting entertainment, for our 
‘holiday fetes’’ and ‘‘charitable socials.’’ 
She says, ‘‘Girls, try it! We gave it three 
times this summer, and beside being a great 


financial socially, it was brilliant! 
We paid up our library debt, and helped with 
a little chapel, near us. Everybody looked 
up their histories. We actually sent into Bos- 
ton for books!’’ 

This ‘‘fete’’ is of course planned according 
to the number of workers, their knowledge of 
historical symbols, and emblems; their artis- 
tic taste in representing them, the style of au- 
dience, and the size of their audience room. 
The program is simply a list of historical 
questions upon national symbols and em- 
blems, written or printed. One member of the 
historical club had them nicely typewritten 
for us. They are given to each guest, with a 
blank card of generous size and pencil attach- 
ed, at the door. Prizes are given to those 
guessing the greatest number of auestions cor- 
rectly. In ten days, a meeting of the club is 
held, where all cards not filled out on the 
evening of the entertainment may be sent in, 
but prizes are only awarded those who guess- 
ed during the carnival. 

Large drawing rooms, parlors, and empty 
dining room, or, better still, a hall or lecture 
room, may be handsomely decorated with 
flags, shields, banners and symbols of my- 
thology; Persian, Roman, French, English, 
German and American history. Print over 
the door Carlyle’s words, ‘‘It is in and 
through symbols man lives and works.’’ 
Across the stage or through the rooms, as the 


Success, 


case may be, tableaux may be formed and 
booths of different nations arranged, but 
during the entire evening the guessing goes 


on, and the costumers mingle with the andi- 
ence, aS at a reception or entertainment of 
any kind. 


The reprtsentations are far less difficult 
than they appear. Cheesecloth, tissue paper, 
and pasteboard, with a generous shower of 


gold and silver tinsel, form wondrous 
kings, queens, knights and ladies. Colored 
lights, shaded lamps, banners, pennons, flags 
and ‘‘ecolors’’ tell the stories of many coun- 
tries and many eras. A host of merry, bright 
boys and girls, men and women, answer 
readily the questions on their programs. 

The style, number and era of historical ques- 
tions are but a matter of labor and taste. 
One may begin with the ‘‘warrior peoples’’ 
and their favorite eagle, the imperial eagle of 
Europe, the golden eagle, the eagle of protec- 
tion, the winged eagle which saved the lives 
of Helen and Valeria, orthe ‘‘Persian sun 
God’’ Mithra, placed in gold by Cyrus «n the 
crest of his triumphant standards; the out- 
stretched eagle of Cresar, ‘‘seeking to grasp 


the world in its shadow.’’ Each legion’ had 
its golden eagle poised at the pointof a 
lance,—the white eagle of Poland; the two- 


headed eagle, symbol of a double empire; 
Roman standard bearers, their eagle crowned 
with flowers, or laurel, well represent the fa- 
mous Roman victories. 

Questions of this kind were suggested: 
‘*Who first adopted the eagle symbol?’’ (The 
tomans.) ‘‘What king placed a sculptured 
eagle of gold on the crest of his triumphant 
standards?’’ (Cyrus.) ‘‘Whose eagle was 
represented with outstretched wings?’’ (C2- 
sar’s). ‘'In what century was the two-headed 
eagle adoptedl?’’ (The fifteenth). Traditions 
of Germany, of Rome, of the Greeks; the gold 
cuvin of our own land, its origin and date, sug- 
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gest the simplest questions 
the audience. 

You can form beautiful tableaux from events 
of the 13th and 14th centuries, with their. sim- 
ple and easy costume. The religious banners 
from St Marten’s ‘‘cope of blue;’’ the color 
reserved for saints; later of red silk without 
gold or silver—was the color of the kings of 
France. ‘‘Borne on their coats of arms;through 
the Crusades, and faithful to the 14th cen- 
tury’’—this ‘‘Oriflamme’’ so celebrated in 
French history, with its many points borne 
on its gold lance, is guessed readily as the 
ancient royal standard of France. Closely 
following the 14th century maidens, with scar- 
let emblems, bannexs or red gowns, appear 
the white symbois, which banner the French 
adopted after Henry VI was crowned king of 
France. Then came the Huguenots, Henry 
III and Charles IX, with banners of red. 
Nothing is more lovely than the ‘‘snow-white 
plumes of Henry of Navarre.’’ Under the 
white standard, six young girls may march 
with white plumes 1n their little caps of blue. 
The tri-color of Holland sent to the Stadthold- 
er of Amsterdam by Henry IV is to-day Hol- 
land’s chosen emblem. At the beginning of 
the 1th century, three armies were united, and 
the white of France, the red of Spain, the 
blue of Bavaria, formed a tri-color. Later the 
French flag was approved, and adopted by a 
national convention from the red and blue of 
Paris and the white of the national guard. A 
French buoth is easily made and decorated, 
and with our own most beautiful flag, pen- 
nouns, devices or signals, there is always room 
for an artist’s best work. 

Monks carry the ‘‘orifiamme of vermilion, 
sown with golden lilies, and its pennon of red 


but easily puzzle 


with its gilded handle.’’ Louis VI receives 
on bended knee the sacred banner trom the 
abbot’s hands. It is said the king himself 


, 


**bore it on his shoulder into war.’’ This is 
an effective tableau and received more correct 
answers as to time and place than any other. 
England’s royal standard has so varied her 
devices that her representatives formed a 
goodly part of the carnival. One solitary rose, 
the famous badge of the Duke of York, 
(‘‘rose en soleil’’) shone in the golden hair of 
aiovely maid. The leopard of the Plantage- 
nets crouched at the feet of kings. The ‘‘ceur 
de Lion’’ looked a big Richard the ist. 
Knights and ladies in full costume, wearing 
their scarfs, ‘‘the first ensign of chivalry’’— 
white for the Crusaders, and later the royal 


armies; silken and small, ‘‘from a lady love 
to her own knight;’’ the white badge of the 
Huguenots, across the arm; and wide and 


broad, the white scarf of the Cavaliers. The 
red cross of St George, the Scotch Cross of St 
Andrew and the Irish cross of St Patrick, 
made the **‘Union’’ dating from Queen Anne. 

One easily sees the questions these devices 
and symbols suggest. It is surprising to find 
how familiar our bright young people are 
with the national colors and emblems of past 
centuries. As in the days of chivalry, the 
young herald with his golden trumpet pro- 
claims the entertainment open! And in a 
grand procession the beautiful pageant pass- 
es by. 


a 


Just for Fun. 





The following was copied from a notice 
posted on a_ building: ‘*Notice—Tenants 


should be careful not to throw cigars or light- 
ed matches about. Otherwise they mav set 
fire to the building and oblige John Blazer 
proprietor.’’ 





shouldn’t play 
rest, you 


Boys, boys! you 
Sunday’s a day of 


Deacon: 
marbles to-day. 
know. 

Spokesman: 
ain’t tired, sir. 


Yes, sir, we knows it; but we 





Archie, who had never seen gas-jets, had 
been away on a little visit. ‘‘And were you 
careful about going near the lamps?’’ asked 


his mamma. 
plied the little fellow. 
end ot the towel-rack.’’ 


‘“*They don’t have lamps,’” re- 
‘“‘They just lght tie 





Sunday School Superintendent: Can any 
of you tell me why Sunday is called the day 
of rest? 

Little Dick (holding up his hand): I kin. 
lt’s ’cause we get up early an’ hurry through 
breaktas’ so’s to dress in time for Sunday 
school, and then hurry to Sunday school, so 
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we won’t be late, and then skip inter church 
’fore the bell stops ringing, poet then go home 
to dinner and get fixed up fur afternoon serv- 
ice, an’ tken get supper, an’ goto bed so 
pa and ma can get ready for evening service. 
Lhat’s all we do. 








CONSUMPTION CURED. 
An old physician, retired from practice, had placed 
in his hands by an East India missionary the formula 
of a simple vegetable remedy for the speedy and perma- 
nent cure of Consumption, Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma 
and all Throat and Lung Affections, also a positive and 
radical cure for Nervous Debility and all Nervous Com- 
plaints. Having tested its wonderful curative powers 
in thousands of cases, and desiring to relieve human 
suffering, I will send free of charge to all who wish it, 
this recipe, in German, French or English, with full di- 
rections for preparing and using. Sent by mail, by ad- 
dressing, with stamp, naming this paper. W. A. NoYEs, 
820 Powers’ Block, Rochester, N. Y. 


THAT BAD HABIT. STOP IT. 
DR. ROSE 


has treated, cured and saved 
more than 5000 persons in 
New York State addicted to 
the liquor and morphine 
habits. The most complete 


wx Sanitarium ow 


in this country. Treatment: 
Rational, safe, sure. 
FOR INFORMATION WRITE 


Baker-Rose Sanitarium, 


Whitesboro, Oneida Co., N. Y. 


Clubbing List. 


READ IT AND SEE HOW MONEY 
CAN BE SAVED. 














We print herewith a list of some of the leading publica- 
tions which we can furnish in combination with the 
AMERI AN AGRICULTURIST. In every case our sub- 
scribers can save money by ordering other papers of us. 
The prices in the list do not apply to subscribers in foreign 
countries. The first column gives the cost when the two 
publications are taken separately; the second column the 
reduced price at which we furnish the publications named 
when taken in combination with the AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST each for one year. 


Cost Our 

Separately. Price 
Am. Poultry Journal, Chicago, Il, £2.00 $1.50 
Breeder’s Gazette, Chicago, Ill, 3.00 2.50 
Christian Herald, New York, 2.50 2.00 
Chronicle Telegraph, Pittsburg, Pa, 2.00 1.50 
Commercial Gazette, Cincinnati, Ohio, 1.50 1.35 
Commercial Gazette, Pittsburg, Pa, 2.00 1.80 
Courier Journal, Louisville, Ky, 2.00 1.05 
Dairy World, Chicago, Il, 2.00 1.50 
Enquirer, Cincinnati, Ohio, 1.50 1.15 
Farm Poultry, Boston, Mass., 2.00 1.75 
Free Press, Detroit, Mich, 2.00 1.75 
Harper’s Bazar, New York, 5.00 4.25 
Harper’s Magazine, New York, 5.00 4.05 
Harper’s Round Table, New York, 3.00 2.75 
Harper’s Weekly, New York, 5.00 4.25 
Hoard’s Dairyman, Ft. Atkinson, Wis, 2.00 1.80 
Inter-Ocean, Chicago, Il, 2.00 1.25 
Ynter-State Poultryman, Tiffin, Ohio, 1.50 1.15 
Leader, Cleveland, Ohio, 2.00 1.75 
McClure’s Magazine, New York, 2.00 1.85 
Munsey’s Magazine, New York, 2.00 1.85 
Ohio State Journal, Columbus, Ohio, 2.00 1.60 
Peterson’s Magazine, New York, 2.00 1.75 
Plain Dealer, Cleveland, Ohio, 2.00 1.75 
Poultry Monthly, Albany, N. Y., 2.00 1.75 
Review of Reviews, New York, 3.50 3.00 
Scientific American, New York, 4.00 3.50 
Scribner’s Magazine, New York, 4.00 3.50 
Semi-Weekly News, Galveston, Texas, 2.00 1.40 
Semi-Weekly News, Dallas, Texas, 2.00 1.40 
The Century, New York, 5.00 4.50 
The Cosmopolitan, New York, 2.00 1.75 
The Ladies’ World, New York, 1.40 1.25 
Tribune, Detroit, Mich, 2.00 1.40 
Tri-Weekly World, New York, 2.00 1.55 
Weekly Blade, Toledo, Ohio, 2.00 1.50 
Weekly Tribune, New York, 2.00 1.25 
Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass, 2.75 2.25 


Ten Cents additional to the above combination price 
will entitle you to our New and Thoroughly Revised 
Edition of the American Agriculturist Almanac for 1897, 
which is the best and most comprehensive work of the 
kind ever published, 

Address orders to either of our offices below, but to 
avoid delay send to the one nearest you. 


American Agriculturist, 


52 & 54 Lafayette Place, New York. 
23 Eberly Bik., Columbus, Ohio. 
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In the Deep of Time. 


Edison and George Parsons 
Lathrop. 
(Copyright, 1896, by the Bacheller Syndicate.) 


By Thomas A. 


SYNOPSIS. 


Gerald Bemis, at the end of the nineteenth 
century, having been unsuccessful in his suit 
for the hand of Eva Pryor, allows himself to 
be ‘‘viviticated’’ by the Soviety of Futurity. 
By a newly discovered process, animation is 
suspended, and Bemis is placed in a hermeti- 
cally sealed cylinder. Three centuries later 
the cylinder is opened by the chiefs of the So- 
ciety then in control, and Bemis is revived. 


Among many wonderful discoveries, he finds 
that telegraphic communication with the 


planet Mars has been’ established. Word 
comes from Mars that one Bronson, who had 
started for that planet in an anti-gravity ma- 
chine, has not arrived there, and later that a 
messenger from Mars is on his way to the 
earth. Meanwhile Bemis discovers that Eva 
Pryor, who really loved him, was also ‘‘ vivi- 
eated.’* He meets her and finds that his love 
four her has vanished. He falls in love with 
Electra, a beautiful twenty-second century 
girl. who is in turn loved by Hammerfleet, a 
man of her own period. The messenger from 
Mars, Zorlin, arrives with Bronson and all 
travel in an air ship to Chicago. Hammer- 
tieet explains the use of so much air traffic. 


CHAPTER I11—Continued. 

‘*Why, my boy,’’ he replied, with a patron- 
izing emphasis on the ‘‘boy,’’ ‘‘don’t you see 
that it is an immense relief to the congestion 
of surface travel to have all these other means 
of conveyance? Civilization and the general 
occupaucy of land have spread to such an ex- 
tent that we must economize ground area. 
Air costs nothing. The race claims a certain 
right in the air, though; and franchise dues 
are paid tothe people by public vehicles, while 
private ones are subject toa small tax. Air 
ships are not so reliable as other modes of lo- 
comotion; but they relieve the railroads and 
highways, and areimmensely useful in sailing 
over mountains, deserts, forests, or impassa- 
ble rivers, and in times of freshet and flood, 
besides their ordinary uses. The air ships 
‘have also been of vast service in Polar and 
African exploration. We do not live in large 
cities, now; and we have to have plenty of 
room.’’ 

What he said was entirely justified by the 
landscape beneath us, where we could see the 
country beautifully laid out in small tuwns, 
villages and hamlets, with perfect roads lead- 
ing from one to another, and large groves or 
tracts of wild woodland interspersed. Every 
acre of the open ground, excepting the fields 
reserved for sports and public meetings, was 
thoroughly tilled, with electric arrangements 
for the fixture of nitrogen in the soil, so as to 
produce vegetables containing sustenance 
like that of meat, and for raising apples, pears 
and peaches a foot in diameter, by electric 
light, and other fruits in proportionate sizes. 

CHAPTER IV. 
The Forest of Steel. 

Our first stop was at Chicago, which we 
found was simply a vast trading post, a busi- 
ness fort or stronghold—like all other cities, 
now—where a garrison of clerks and other la- 
borers were stationed in the immense build- 
Ings once teeming with superfluous people. 
This garrison attended to business details 
with military precision, and was relieved at 
intervals by other men and women drafted 
from the population for the same purpose. All 
around Chicago were the impressive ruins of 
various World’s fairs, these institutions hav- 
ing now become obsolete. The ruins had been 
carefully preserved, and drew many thousand 
sightseers and tourists, every year, who paid 
a small fee in memorial silver for the privi- 
lege of viewing them. There were even pleas- 
ant little borders of grass and flowering weeds 
along the once tumultuous’ thoroughfares, 
which were now covered with noiseless as- 
phalt or gutta percha pavement; and some of 
the unnecessary great buildings had been al- 
lowed to crumble into mounds or hills, which 
were planted with trees and shrubs and laid 
out as pleasure grounds, giving a variety to 
the topography and landscape which was sad- 
ly lacking in the vld times. 

I enjoyed some delightful strolls with Electra 
over the crumbled buildings and among the 
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I could 


ruins of the ancient World’s fairs. 
more than fancy that Hammerfleet did not ap- 


prove of these excursions. He made his dis- 
taste for them very clear, in his solemn, un- 
demonstrative way. ButI took the opportu- 
nity to have one or two frank conversations 
with Electra. Briefly, I made love to her, in 
a strictly honorable, above-board way. That 
is, I explained that I had been in love with 
Eva Pryor three hundred years and more ago; 
that Eva had then rejected me; and that I 
had since undergone some change of feeling 
myself. 

We were standing on the moldering crest of 
the old auditorium, the slope of which went 
down toward the shore of Lake Michigan in 
charmingly broken terraces of verdure and 
blossom and gurgling fountains. Electra had 
been recalling to me how, when women first 
entered politics, they had swayed large con- 
ventions of intelligent, reasoning men, by 
swinging a parasol or a flag and raising some 
wild shout for a candidate. But now the wom- 
en had reduced the membership of political 
conventions to a few dozen, every man being 
carefully selected for his sensitiveness to 
parasols and feminine influence and outcry. 
The lessening of the number of delegates had 
been a great advantage to the women, for it 
saved them effort; and, incidentally, it was 
good forthe country. Hence, there was no 
more need for auditoriums, colosseums, or 
large halls. 

‘*Well, Electra,’’ I asked, ‘‘why should 
women rule the world?’’ 

‘“‘Ah, if the world is willing,’’ she said 
softly, deprecatingly. 

‘*Tt must be willing,’’ I responded, ‘‘since 
every man is ruled by a woman.’’ 

**But how is that?’’ she inquired. 

‘*By his love for her,’’ said I. ‘‘ You, Elec- 
tra, can rule me and precisely by that means, 
I love you!’’ 

She smiled with clear, pure, genial amuse- 
ment. Then suddenly she wept; and there 
was the light of a rainbow on her face—the 
mingling of sunshiny mirth and of tearful sor- 
row—such a thing as I never beheld in any 
other woman, and do not expect ever to see 
again. 

‘*Why,’’ she exclaimed, sweetly, ‘‘it gives 
me great happiness to hear you say so.’’ 
Then, with a cadence as of a forest rill drop- 
ping plaintively into some rocky pool: ‘‘You 
must know that nothing can come of this. 
Dear Gerald Bemis, it is hopeless. I am 
pledged, I am bound to some one else. I 
am what they call a ‘child of the state,’ and 
the government has promised me to another 
man.’’ 

**Who is he?’’ I asked, thrilled with a sud- 
den, fierce defiance of the state and of the 
man. 

As I spoke, Hammerfleet came up behind 
us, over the crest of Auditorium hill. Electra 
moved one hand, indicating him silently. 

**You?’’ I exclaimed, turning savagely to 
Hammerfleet. 

‘*He is the man,’’ Electra whispered. 

‘*T have heard your conversation unwilling- 
ly.’’ Hammerfleet observed to me, unmoved. 
‘*But we will not disenss it. IT came up here 
to look for you, and to say that it has been 
arranged that you and I shall start to-nighi by 
train for New York, and make some little side 
excursions on the wsy—so that you may see 
more of the country.’’ 

This announcement I recognized as a chal- 
lenge and a threat united; but I was resolved 
to meet whatever it might imply unflinching- 
ly. ‘*‘Very well,’’ I answered; ‘‘if Graeman- 
tle approves, I will accept his decision.’’ 

We three then went down the hillside, not 
speaking further, and joined the rest of our 
party. Whether Graemantle suspected any- 
thng sinister in Hammerileet’s plan, or not, 
I could not guess. 

I set out that night with HMammerfleet as a 
sort of advance guard. Our first stop,early in 
the morning, was somewhere near Buffalo, 
when we got out and walked for a while along 
the highways. The cars never stopped. A 
spring platform bounced passengers from the 
station onto the end platform of the cars, 
where they were received on spring cushions. 
In the case of quick express trains, a parallel 
train was run at a swifter rate along a neigh- 
boring track for a sbort distance, and the pas- 


not 





sengers were hurled from this, lightly and up- 
right, into the express. 

Bicycles, I found, were po longer a fad ora 
nuisance. Separate paths were provided for 
them, and on these electric bicycles, tricy- 
cles and carriages were run, with power sup- 
plied from stations at regular intervals and at 
all hotels, by recharging the storage batteries. 
Horses were but little used for travel, and ex- 
isted mainly as a form of preserved life, like 
deer, in parks, or for racing purposes; al- 
though even in racing, their speed was so 
greatly surpassed by that of flotation sails and 
rubber-oared boats and various mechanical 
four-legged machines for running, that they 
were now not much more than domestic pets 
like cats and dogs. However, although mow- 
ing was done chiefly by electric trolley mow- 
ers, we saw some draft horses and carriage 
horses in use on farms, or on the road we 
were traveling afoot. In sandy regions, the 
wheels of the horse wagons had outward cury- 
ing flanges, which prevented the sinking of 
sand into the wheel ruts and did away with 
friction and the loss of power by displacement 
of the sand. Many wagon wheels, also. were 
coated with naphthalin, to counteract the fric- 
tion and the retarding effect of mud in the 
roads. 

Part of the way we traveled in horseless 
electric carriages, after we grew tired of walk- 
ing. Then again we took to our feet, and aft- 
er atime halted before a vast expanse of 
machinery installed under a seemingly illimit- 
able shed. It looked like an enormous jungle 
of metal mechanism. 

‘*What is this??? I asked of Hammerfleet. 
**Tt resembles a forest, but a forest of iron 
and steel.’’ 

‘*That’s precisely what it is,’’ he answered. 
**And we’re now going to stroll through it. 
All our factory work is done in this way, 
now. This tangle of mechanism runs for the 
most part automatically, and is governed by 
one man. It covers many acres.’’ 

Wheels were spinning round in the most 
bewildering manner, huge trip-hammers were 
thudding down, with tons of force, in various 
places; and at intervals, some great over- 
whelming bar of metal, weighing thousands 
of pounds, would come swinging down from 
the root and almost touch the ground, with a 
heavy swoop that meant death to any man 
who got in its way. 

‘‘Why,’’? I exclaimed, ‘‘it is like the maze 
of life. Anyone who should pass under one 
of those swinging beams at the wrong moment 
would be crushed out as though by a blow of 
doom. Let us go back.”’ 

**No,’’ he objected; ‘‘that would be coward- 
ly. Besides, you cannot find your way back 
safely, now. The same sort of steel Leams are 
swinging low behind us, as in front. If you 
were to turn back, you would have to run the 
risk of being crushed !’’ 

**Vet,’’ I returned, ‘‘ you say that this whole 
forest of moving machinery is regulated by 
one man. Suppose anything should hap- 
pen to him? The machinery would go on, 
and we might, perhaps, be destroyed under 
a6."* 

‘*That is the situation, exactly,’’ answered 
Hammerfileet. ‘‘The engineer is asleep. I 
had him drugged in advance.’’ 

‘*Then you intend to murder me here in this 
forest of steel?’’ 

**Oh, no; I didn’t say that,’’ he returned 
coolly; ‘‘but I shall leave you to trace your 
own course; and if anything fatal happens to 
you, it will be laid entirely to the machinery.”’ 

**You villain!’’ I exclaimed. ‘‘So this is 
your trap for me, is it?’’ 

I started running and dodging ahead, nim- 
bly, but warily, through the awful shadows, 


the bewildering electric lights spotted here 
and there, and the throbbing, swinging, 
whirling or rising and falling masses of 
metal. 

**Hold on,’’ cried my enemy. ‘You will 
certainly be killed. Stop! On one condition 


I will help you out.’’ 

** And that?’’ I shouted back, pausing. 

**TIs that you never again speak a word of 
love to Electra, or recur to the wild idea of 
marrying her.”’ 

‘*Death sooner!’’ I retorted. And once more 
I started on my perilous advance through the 
forest of steel. A numbing chill crept up 

















through me from my feet to my brain, and it 
seemed to me that I could actually feel my 
hair growing white. 

Suddenly I thought the end had come. Ev- 
erything seemed to stop. I stopped. Had 
I really been struck, and was I dead? Or 
was this merely imagination? Certainly the 
great moving wilderness of metal bad come 
to a standstill. The next moment I heard an 
enormous, ringing voice sounding toward 
me, from the farther border, a loud hail: 
‘*Bemis, we are here. You are saved’’ 

It was the voice of Zorlin; and immediate- 
ly following it came the rich contralto of 
Electra: ‘‘This way, this way! Come to us, 
Bemis.’’ 

The bright glare of a searchlight swept 
through the darksome tangle, like a ray di- 
rect from heaven; and by it I was enabled to 
see my path clear. Inafew minutes I had 
joined my rescuers; and Hammerfileet came 
after me, with a deceitful air of solicitude re- 
lieved. 

CHAPTER V. 
Improved Conditions. 


From the moment of my fortunate escape, 
Zorlin was my close friend. It was he, who, 
by the extraordinary power of mind reading 
and the perception of distant, unseen things, 
which his people, the Kurols, possess, had 
divined the plot against me and the peril I 
wasin. He had turned the rest of the party 
back from their journey to find me; and 
Electra had caused the machinery to be stop- 
ped, just in time. 

To Zorlin, of course, I told the whole story; 
and when we reached Graemantle’s house 
near Ithaca, now one of the suburbs of New 
York, that wise man was taken into confi- 
dence. The result was a reconsideration on 
his part as to the propriety of letting Ham- 
merfleet marry Electra. They were both 
‘*children of the state,’’ as all persons of un- 
usual physical and mental endowments were 
permitted to become at the age of forty, after 
passing through examinations and inspection 
and having their internal condition carefully 
ascertained by X-rays. They were then suit- 
ably mated in marriage to some one of equal 
standard, with a view to perpetuating and 
increasing the best elements of the race. All 
degenerates and criminals were kept in fit- 
ting homes apart; in short, were eliminated 
from the human family and prevented trom 
menacing posterity; «ll without cruelty or 
capital punishment. 

Now Hammerfleet had clearly been guilty of 
an intended crime. He was therefore dis- 
missed from the company of children of the 
state, but not yet condemned to imprison- 
ment. 

On the other hand, though, 
up to the required standard. Besides, I had 
been only twenty-eight when I was vivificat- 
ed, and was considered altogether too young 
to marry Electra, who was forty-five and in 
the first bloom of womanhood. This made 
the situation very puzzling. Zorlin, however, 
recommended that I should not think of mar- 
rying anyone. 

‘*In Kuro,’’ he said one day, at 
‘we do not marry.’”’ 

‘*Ah, then Mars must be something like 
heaven,’’ I commented, turning to Eva, who 
blushed but did not look unkindly at me. 

‘*Suppose we go there?’’ I added. 

‘Will you?’’ she said, with an eager readi- 
ness that quite touched me. ‘‘Oh, I should 
so like to go—with you!’’ 

‘*But how do you keep Kuro populated?’’ 
I asked Zorlin. 

**We are created, in a manner, spontaneous- 
ly,’’ he replied, ‘‘by the exertion of will and 
unselfish desire and the fulfillment of many 


T did not come 


breakfast, 


conditions of life and character which you 
earth people do not understand. I am sorry 
to say, too, that you never can, owing to 
your condition, quite understand or fulfill 
them. You must live in your way and can 
live rightly, but not on so high a plane as 
ours.”’ 

I noticed that he said, ‘‘We are created;’’ 


not ‘‘ We create ourselves.’’ This led to some 
talk on religion; and he told usa good deal 
about his home planet. The religion of Kuro 
is much like Christianity; in fact, if is a 
clearer, more luminous perception of Chris- 
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tianity than most of us have. God is, for 
them, the creator; and their belief in the re- 
demption is the same as ours,except that they 
take a cosmic view of it in relation to all the 
inhabitants of all worlds. It is, in their 
minds, the key of the universe, the solution 
of the whole problem of life. That which 
we perceive is perfectly and eternally true; 
but they think they can see more of this eter- 
nal truth, or deeper into it, than we. 

It was not long befoze I learned that there 
had been a reunion of all Christians on a 
great and solid basis of harmouy; and the ad- 
vantages of this to the whole earth were very 
apparent. When [ looked back to my old pe- 
riod of the nineteenth century, it seemed in- 


credible that human beings could have ex- 
tracted and diffused from religion, which is 
the highest good, so much of misery and ha- 


tred. 
{To Be Continued. ] 





The Salt Industry of Western New York. 
A. TOWNSEND. 





As one leaves the depot at Pavilion (Gene- 
see county, New York), and passes to the 
south, high iron chimneys and wooden der- 
ricks catch the eye. These derricks are 670 
ft high, about 4 ft square at the top and 18 
to 20 ft at the bottom, and their high wooden 
frames answer two purposes—guiding the 
rope onto the heavy windup by passing from 
the well over a roller at the top; and allow- 
ing a way for the heavy drill to be set aside 
and changed for the pump or other tools used 
in the well. The switch divides. so as to 
run coal for the fires to the right, or south, of 
the block, and in front of the furnaces that 
heat the boiling pans located on the second 
floor; while the left arm of the track runs 
close to the block, so as to bring the car floor 
even with the platform, which makes it easy 
to load the salt by means of either carts or 
trucks. Farther north of the track are the 
cooper shop and storage buildings, where the 
barrels are set up as needed for each day’s 
use in shipping the loose salt or the small 
sacks of dairy and table salt. 

The nice and convenient way in which the 
block and its parts are arranged at the Pa- 
vilion works are the fruit of years of experi- 
ence right in the business. A former super- 
intendent, Mr M. E. Calkins, came from 
Warsaw, Wyoming Co, and laid out the work 
from the ground up, and the best, or what is 
termed the English, system, was adopted, its 
great advantage being the extreme purity 
secured to the product; also the evenness 
of grain and freedom from specks, making it 
a perfect dairy salt. 

Salt was discovered by aman named Lew- 
is while he was trying to get petroleum, 
about 10 or 12 years ago; but as sulphur was 
found some distance below, a plug was 
driven down before the place was left, so as 
to protect the salt, which is at various 
depths as we goto the south, running from 
1100 to 2700 ft below the surface. Fresh water 
is forced down a 58 inch pipe that runs nearly 
to the bottom of the well. 

Inside this case isa 3 or 34 in pipe that 
goes to the bottom of the well. As the salt 
is dissolved, it passes up the inner pipe and 
falls into elevated tanks, where it is settled 
chemically the first time. From the tanks 
the brine flows into steel pans 25 by 190 ft, 
which are divided into three parts, and when 
the brine reaches the front or hottest part 
over the fires, it gets crystallized, and is eas- 
ily raised by hand onto a slanting shelf called 
the drip, about 3 ft wide and 15 in above the 
bottom of the pans. The hoe used in getting 


the salt from the pans is about 6x24 in and 
the handle about 12 ft long. Every two hours 
the salt can be scooped from the drip into 


casks that hold nearly 1000 pounds, and then 
rolled to the respective bins, where it is as- 
signed as coarse, refuse, common, etc. 

The refinery at Pavilion is two stories high 
and has but a small basement, where the salt 


is dried or roasted on shurt notice, by pass- 
ing into and through a steel drum, 6 by 20 ft, 
and heated by three fires. As it lies hori- 


zontally on rollers, and turns, the salt is run 
from the bins or storage of the first floor of 
the main building, and as it runs out into the 
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elevator, it is screened, ground and graded, 
running at last into bins on the upper ficor, 
when women or girls sew it up in sacks that 
are furnished sometimes by the proprietors or 
by the jobber er other purchaser. Soma of 
these women tie or sew up as many as 1400 to 
2500 sacks daily, the best at the work be- 
ing preferred of course on account of the 
promptness with which special orders are 
attended to. Some of the common salt is 
kept in sacks, but refuse is loaded in bulk in 
box cars for agricultural purposes. i 

Do we want the imports more than doubled 
by free salt? We have our own, and can 
claim itis as good as, and on some accounts 
better than, the foreign product. 





The late archbishop of Canterbury had a 
favorite dog named Watch. Once, as he lay 
on the mat at the open door of the chapel, the 
archbishop read impressively this sentence 
of the Scripture lesson: ‘‘What I say unto 
you I say unto you all—watch.’’ The dog 
sprung up, came forward and lay before the 
reading «.esk at his master’s feet. One hear- 
er, at least, heeded the lesson and responded. 





Bridget: Wuz yeh sick whin yez worr com- 
in’ over the Oirish sea? 

Moike (newly arrived): Wosn’tI, though; 
if I hadn’t put on a loife preserver, I believe 
Oi’d a doid. 
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ARE NOT TO BE WASHED. 
Made of fine cloth in all styles. 
When soiled, reverse, wear again, then discard. 
Ten collars or five pairs of cuffs for 25 cents. 
They look and fit better than any other kind. 
ASK THE DEALERS FOR THEM. 
If not found at the stores send six cents for 
sample collar and cuffs, naming style and size. 
A trial invariably results in continued use. 
Reversible Collar Oo. 65 Milk St., Boston ,Mass, 
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Night Gowns and Corset Covers, 


—two . bargains 
that must appeal 
to every woman 
who loves dainty 
lingerie: 

Night Gowns. 


Made of excellent 
muslin, with three 
large pleats in the 
back, yoke of fine 
tucks, trimmed with 
exquisitely patterned 
open-work embroid- 
ery and insertion. 
Sizes, 13 to 16—Price, 


$1.18, 


Which includes cost 
of mailing. Write for 
style D, 768. 





Corset Covers. 


Made of fine cambric, long-waisted, surplice neck, 
trimmed with exquisitely patterned, open-work 
embroidery, and finished with pearl buttons. 
Sizes, 32 to 44—Price 


56 Cents Each, 


Which includes cost of mailing. Write for style 
E, 963 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER, 
Philadelphia. 


HEISKELL’S Ointment 
doesn’t merely benefit, but 
cures all diseasesrof the skin, 


eczema, tetter, scald-head, etc. 
HEISKELL’S Pills assist the Ointment by 

purtfying -: aac S0c., Pills 25c. 
td ists 0. 

JOMUSTOX HOLLOWAY & 60,, S31 Commerce 8t., Philads, 








OR c omplete Catalogue of Agricultural Books, address 
a ‘GE JUDD COMP ANY, New York or 
cago. 
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| A See- 
.. Saw 


there. 





again.” 


4 Journey. 


Here we go up and here we go down, 
For this in the way to London town! 
Now shut your eyes and we’ll think we’re 


Sure never were streets so fine and fair! 
Said Jack to Jenny, ‘‘We’ll see the sights, 
Galloping home again ’ere ’tis night!’’ 
Said Jenny to Jack, ‘‘We ought to go 
And make a call on the queen, you know, 
She might feel hurt if we did not stop; 
Then next we’ll go to the candy shop.”’ 
You say your horse is tired and slow; 
We’re far from home, so it’s time to go; 
It’s up the hill and it’s down the plain, 

* Good day. your highness, we’ll call 


Now open your eyes, no more we’ll roam; 
There’s never a place so good as home. 
JESSIE B. SHERMAN. 
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The Little Cress Hunter. 


By Frances Swann Williams, Author of Mr 
Gadsbury’s Brother. 

T WAS early in the morning to 
most people, whose living was 
not guined by cutting water 
cresses, while they were cool 
and crisp, before a warm spring 
sun climbed above the ridge 
and dried the pendant dew- 
drops. It was not early for 
Nan. Before dawn she had 
hurried through the dark pines 
on the summit of Wrinkle ridge, 
down over the moss-covered 
rocks to the hollow, where the Wolftrap creek 
rippled over its white gravelled bed. The 
mists and fragrance of dawn still lingered 
over the red maple and starry dogwood fring- 
ing the stream, when Nan pushed the old 
case knife into one of the packed baskets, and 
set off with her load. 

She was an odd figure, this little mountain- 
eer, in a scant, short cotton dress, and a faded 
sunbonnet, wet and limp through its delapi- 
dated pasteboards, with early dews, but be- 
neath its swagging shelter the browned fea- 
tures showed regular and the large eyes bright, 
alert and dark. Everybody along the road 
knew Nan and ber baskets of fresh 





greens. 


During the season Nan, and always ‘‘Pete,’’ 
the big yellow dog, came down, twice a week, 
from the cabin on the ridge with cresses for 
the village—four miles by the turnpike from 
the mountain path. Kind-hearted farmers 
sometimes gave her a lift for part of the way 
on the ‘‘pike,’’ but usually the active girl 
trudged the long miles unassisted. 

‘*‘Somebody a-comin’, Pete,’’ she confided 
to the ugly dog, walking demurely after her, 
‘fen’ hits Squire Cannon, too. Like es not 
we won’t hev to foot hit no furder;’’ and 
Nan’s brisk pace relapsed into slow, lagging 
steps. The buggy, with its fine, high-step- 
ping bay, soon overtook her. 

‘*Hallo, little girl—how far are you go- 
ing?’’ called out the good-natured squire, 
halting his horse. 

‘*To the cote-house, sir,’’ she replied, divin- 
ing the intent of his question. 

‘*The court house? Well, jump in, child; 
you surely didn’t intend to carry those bas- 
kets that far?’’ he said, helping her to care- 
fully stow in the baskets. 

‘*Yes, sir. I walk mos’ always. I dunno es 
I mind hit mos’ times, but savin’ ter day,I’m 
main glad ter git a lift fur the cresses;’’ and 
Nan gave a sigh of relief, as she pushed back 
a@ cress, about to escape from the basket. 

‘*That’s a long distance for a small girl to 
lug these big baskets.’’ 

Nan langhed scornfully. ‘‘Whenst I hevn’t 
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run a turrible spinter inter my foot, [I don’t 
keer, but hit’s moughty bad walkin’ lame.”’ 

‘*How will you get home, child? I am com- 
ing back by Jeff Lew’s place, and it will be 
midnight before I get home. You see, I have 
got to wait fur a man from town on the even- 
ing train, and the station is fifteen good long 
miles away.’’ 

The squire looked at the girl sympathetic- 
ally. She was small for her age, and pinched 
and poor in appearance, but contentment and 
good humor beamed in her countenance, for 
all the world as if Nan felt glad that she had 
the four miles to walk. 

**T’ll come afoot, sir. You 
cresses to folks fur dinner, then 
money, en’ buys what granny wants. 
often carry money home.’’ 

‘*Why?’’ demanded the 
her chatter. 
= ‘‘T darsent, ’cause uv Uncle A’bum Silcot, 
he’s allers atter money nuw, en’ teks mine 
whenst he kin fine hit,’’ explained Nan. 

‘*I thought Abe Silcot made money without 
much work. I have heard that he runs a free 
still,’’ lazily remarked the squire. 

The little mountaineer glanced at him 
sharply. The alert, wide-awake’look came in- 
to her brown eyes, and withal a shade of sus- 
picion. 

**He ain’t no moonshiner,’’ she denied posi- 
tively. ‘‘The governmenters ain’t never over 


see, I sell the 
I tek my 
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ketched him, en’ hit’s so ruinatin’ that he 
done, done quit the still, en’ Sim Purdy.’’ 

‘It would be a good thing if he would quit 
it, but Iam afraid he has not forsaken the 
still or Sim Purdy,’’ answered the squire. 
‘*Suppose, Nan, you strike a bargain with me. 
I’ll buy your cresses, then you needn’t go to 
the court house.’’ 

‘*Oh, sir, I’m so glad, but do you sho nuff 
want ’em?’’ she reluctantly asked. 

The squire ignored her question and dived 
into his pocket for loose change. ‘‘Here isa 
dollar; will that buy me those cresses?’’ 

‘“*They’se fifty cents fur the lot!’’ she ex- 
claimed excitedly. ‘‘i hev two pecks in this 
basket, en’ two in that un, en’ I git twelve 
cents a peck—en’, en’, I couldn’t tek no mo’, 
*cause tain’t no mo’ a-comin’ to me,’’ declared 
Nan. 

‘*Well, well, child, I am willing to paya 
dollar for them.’’ 

The squire watched her curiously as he 
spoke, and held out the dollar temptingly. 

‘*No, sir, them cresses ain’t worth hit, en’ 
twur never fair ter tek mo’ from you en’ any- 
bedys else, jes’ ’cause you dunno what they’se 
wuth. Tain’t no mo’n fifty cents are a-comin’ 
ter me, ef I sell ’em all.’’ Nan’s dusty, be- 
smirched little face became quite resolute in 
expression. 

‘*You are right, little Nan, not to take ad- 
vantage,’’- commended the squire, with a 
pleasant smile. ‘‘ Empty those cresses into this 
basket of mine—it is to be left at the store for 
groceries. I’ll pay fifty cents for the cresses 
and give you the other fifty cents to buy some- 
thing for yourself.’’ 

Nan stared in bewildered incredulity, but as 
his meaning dawned upon her, a rapturous de- 
light flashed into her countenance. 

‘‘T mought buy a booken’ git larn’t ter 
read—oh, oh, oh!’’ shrieked Nan, clasping her 
claw-like hands together in a perfect ecstacy 
of joy, which sobered into a swift gravity. 
**I mos’ forgot,’? she went on quickly—‘‘I 
ain’t no beggar ter tek money from folks 
whenst I[ ain’t fetched ’em the wuth uv hit; 
gimme what’s owin’ me.’’ 

The squire laid four silver quarters on her 
soiled palm, but the girl tossed two of them 
on the cushion beside him. 

‘‘Granny says, tain’t ’spectable fur folks to 
tek money they ain’t earn’t someways ur 
somehows. I'm ’bleeged ter you, sir,’’ and 
Nan made a quaint curtsey, while she took up 
the empty baskets. 

**Sit down child, I'll drive you back to the 
Ridge road.’’ 

The squire was turning his horse as he 
made the kind offer. The words were scarce- 
ly uttered before Nan siezed the reins and 
jerked the animal back into the road. 

‘*Don’t! Please, sir, don’t git mad!’’ she 
ejaculated, throwing out the baskets and 
springing after them with cat-like agility. 
**Hit would tu’n yo’ luck. Granny says hit’s 
awful bad ter tu’n backward.’’ 

Squire Cannon laughed. -This mountain 
child diverted him with her honesty and su- 
perstition and industry. 

‘*You mos’ cut yo’ luck, but I tu’ned hit 
back. I don’t want you to git bad luck. 
*Twur me as holped you to keep in luck,’’ she 
cried out eagerly and anxiously, her convic- 
tion firm in spite of the laughter of the squire. 
‘*Good-bye, sir, en’ thanky kindly fur buyin’ 
uv my cresses, en’ givin’ me a lift,’’ shrieked 
Nan. 

**Good-bye.—I’ll_ look after that child 
again,’’ the squire added to himseif. 

Nan stood watching the buggy until it van- 
ished behind a hill, then she started home- 
ward. Fora time the pleasurable excitement 
of the ride and her fortunate stroke of busi- 
ness with the kind squire banished the pain 
of her lame foot. Swinging the empty baskets 
and jingling the silver quarters in her povket, 
Nan stepped gaily along the path through the 
hollow, until returning twinges of pain in the 
sore foot put to flight the delightful dreams 
of wealth which the possession of half a dol- 
lar always brought to Nan. 

‘*Youen’ mehes got ter res’, Pete,’’ she 
said aloud. ‘‘Wisht we-uns was home. Arfter 
we hev a drink out’n the spring, we kin git 
plum’ ’hind these rocks en’ res’.’’ 

The dog wagged his tail, and watched her 
knowingly. He was used to Nan’s talk and 
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ways, and understood them quite to Nan’s 
satisfaction. They had taken a drink at the 
spring bubbling out from under the rocks,and 
Nan was bathing her face, whena familiar 
voice startled her. She was mountain bred, 
and knew every nook and thicket of this hol- 
low where her daily harvest was garnered. 
Glancing hastily around to see whether her 
bare feet had left a fresh tell-tale print in 
some unnoticed bit of soft mud, Nan and Pete 
disappeared by an inscrutable passage through 
a thicket of bramble briars and sassafras to 
the security of the rocks overhanging the 
spring. They were jutting and uneven, with 
a snug, shelving ledge in the rear, covered by 
a gray mold, soft and noiseless as a carpet. 
Crouching down among the fine, spicy herb- 
age, the dog lying close beside her, breathless- 
ly still, the girl listened to the advancing 
voices. There was no mistaking the coarse, 
brutal tones of ‘‘Uncle Ab’um,’’known to more 
than Nan, as an evil disposed man, and 
strongly suspected of breaking the lawin 
many ways. The girl thought of her silver 
quarters with much the same apprehension 
a rich man might feel for his thousands. In- 
deed, a suspicion, founded on many a like ex- 
perience, possessed her that ‘‘big Abe,’’ as 
the neighbors called him, loitered in the hol- 
low to intercept and plunder her. One of the 
silver quarters instantly went under ,a bit of 
gray lichen. 

‘*He’ll s’picion me, if I hide both uv em,’’ 
she whispered tu the dog. 

‘*Are you sartin en’ sho, Sim, es he kem on 
the scent uv the still?’’ Abe was askingina 
suppressed voice. 

‘Sho es I’m a-standin’ here. You see, 
Squire Cannon wur a viewin’ the land fur coal 
en’ sech, whenst he kems on our tubs uv corn 
mash. Right erlong arfter a couple uv days, 
the revenue men aire all twunst prowlin’ over 
Wrinkle ridge,’’ explained Sim. ‘‘I’ve done 
hid the tubs, but what’s the good uv 
that, whenst ole Cannon knows ’bout the 
still?’’ 

‘*En’ you heerd fur yo’self es he wur a-com- 
in’ to Jeff Low’s ter night?’’ questioned Abe. 

‘“‘Theerd hit straight,’’ asseverated Sim. 
**Some folks aire to meet him at the cross- 
roads. They’re the revenue men; en’ now, 
aire we ’uns ter set down quiet es lambs en’ 
"low that ole spy ter hand us over ter jail, en’ 
p’int out our still ter the guvmenters?’’ 

‘*He’ll kem through them pine woods to- 
ther side uv Jeff Low’s house,’’ sugges- 
tively observed Abe. ‘‘If he do kem that-a- 
way, hit will settle fer -a fact, es the sly ole 
hound is a-nosin’ out the still fur the revenue 
men.’’ 

‘*En’ you en’ me-uns_ see es he dun’t git er 
chance ter testerfy agin us. Ef he don’t kem 
that-a-way, we kin let ’im off, ’cause he aire 
not on our track, but ef he do, well we kin 
be thar in the pines, long erbout dusk, close 
ter Wolftrap.’’ 

Nan could see the small sharp 
moonshiner snap viciously, as he tore off a 
strip of tobacco leaf, and stowed it away in 
his mouth. She had so often watched the ug- 
ly thin face of Sim Purdy, when he talked 
over his schemes with Abe. Through a crev- 
ice between the rocks, she had the two men 
distinctly in view. 

‘*Hit will ruinate Uncle Ab’um,”’ she told 
the dog, who lifted his cold nose to her cheek 
and licked it affectionately. 

The men soon separated. The 
plunged into the water and waded up the 
stream, to hide in recesses of the mountains, 
where revenue officers would never find him. 
Abe disappeared down the path toward the 
turnpike. Nan crept from her hiding place 
cautiously, but she did not take the usual way 
to her granny’s cabin. 

‘* Jeff Low’s—Jeff Low’s,’’ she repeated. 
‘*That is the place, he aire goin’ there, fur he 
said so, but hit hain’t no spy business. Sim 
Purdy aire wicked enuff fur anything.’’ 

She sat down on a fallen tree to consider 
the situation. No one knew better than Nan 
that if the moonshiners suspected the squire 
of netraying the illicit still, it was not safe 
for him to venture into the mountains. She 
kuew, too, that he intended going to Jeff 
Low’s. A conviction gained upon her that the 
squire had purchased the entire stock of 
cresses solely to save her the long walk. She 
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felt sure that even then the cresses were lying 
in an ignominious heap on the roadside. The 
kindness and courtesy of the white-haired old 
gentleman thrilled the lonesome little heart 
to its very core. 

‘We kin sense folks like him, ef we do live 
in the pines—can’t we, Pete?’’ 

The dog was dozing on the green moss at 
her feet, but he roused at the sound of her 
voice, and jumping on the log besidé the 
girl, pushed his yellow face close, and gazed 
into her eyes, telling her quite plainly that 
he thought just as she did. Nan weighed the 
matter carefully. Something must be done to 
save both the squire and Abe. In the moun- 
taineer’s calendar no sin counted so heavily 
as that of ‘‘informer.’’ If the squire meant to 
‘“‘inform’’ on the moonshiners, he deserved 
their anger. She could not_betray Abe, even 
to save the squire. 

‘“*Which one uv em mus’ we stand 
Pete?’’ 

As if comprehending the almost tragic as- 
pect of the question before Nan, the dog leap- 
ed from the log, and ran along a faint rabbit 
track for a few yards, then stopped and looked 
back. 

‘‘He’s struck a bee line fer Jeff Low’s 
house! Hits awful dangersome, but that dog’s 
nose aire mos’ly on er right scent!’’ she said, 
delighted that Pete had decided the matter 
with such agreeable wisdom. The dog bound- 
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Tove is the key- 
stone of a woman’s 
life. Her fondest 
hopes rest upon this 
tender emotion; her 
highest pride is in her 
capacity to awaken 
the love which makes 
a happy wife; her 
noblest ambition is to 
become a loved and 
loving mother. 

Any weakness or 
disease which inca- 
pacitates her to fulfill 
the exalted function 
of motherhood is the 
saddest blight which 
can come upon a wo- 
man’s life. 

But there is no rea- 
son in nature why any 
hindrances or de- 
rangements of this kind should continue te 
exist. Ninety-nine times in a hundred they 
are completely overcome in a perfectly 
natural and scientific way by the use of Dr. 
Pierce’s Favorite Prescription, which gives 
healthy power and capacity to the special 
organs; reinforces the nerve-centres and 
makes natural, healthy motherhood possi- 
ble, safe and comparatively easy. 

It makes the coming of baby almost free 
from pain; gives strength and cheerfulness 
to the mother, and constitutional vigor to 
the child. It is the only medicine in the 
world devised for this one purpose by an 
educated physician, a skilled and experi- 
enced specialist in this particular field of 
practice. 

‘*I cannot say enough in praise of Dr. Pierce’s 
Favorite Prescription, as it has done mea world 
of good, and has, undoubtedly saved my life,” 
writes Mrs, Florence Hunter, of Corley, Logan 
Co., Ark. ‘‘I miscarried four times; could get no 
medicine to do me any good. I concluded totry 
the ‘Favorite Prescription’ and after taking 
several bottles of it I made my husband a present 
of a fine girl. I think it is the best medicine in 
the world.” . 

Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant Pellets: One is a 
laxative, two a mild cathartic. 
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ed on before her, with now and then a watch- 
ful backward glance, to assure himself that 
his mistress followed. The perpetual dusk 
of the’ gloomy ravines in the pine woods, 
where the sun never penetrated, had become 
‘*pitch dark’’ by the time Nan made her 
wide circuit of Jeff Low’s place. The dense 
blackness of the forest told her that it would 
soon, be time for the squire to come by, on his 
way from the distant railroad station. Her 
acute hearing caught every sound. The snap- 
ping of a dry twig—the stealthy, living move- 
ments and undefinable sounds of the great 
woods—filled her with fear, not of wild ani- 
mals, but of moonshiners. 

Nan drew a long breath of relief when she 
emerged from the pines into a more open 
country. She had trudged on for more than a 
mile, when Pete began to sniff and growl un- 
easily, and a few minutes later dashed ahead, 
barking in short, sharp barks. Nan knew that 
the squire was near; she knew, too, that 
something was wrong. A few yards further 
on, she found the squire’s light buggy. The 
horse peacefully nipped the grass along the 
roadside, but the master was missing. A 
horrible fear seized Nan that she was too late; 
the moonshiners had already intercepted the 
squire—they had perhaps altered their meet- 
ing place. She followed the dog up the road. 
Pete's bark suddenly ceased. He had found 
the squire, lying on the ground groaning with 
pain. 

‘*Oh, sir, aire you burt bad? I made sho I’d 
git heah afo’ them moonshiners! I knowed 
you never ‘formed ‘long uv the still!’’ Nan 
burst out vehemently. 

‘*How did you come here, child? It is ten 
miles from where I left you this morning,’? 
he said feebly. 

Surprise for an instant outran the pain. 

‘*T’se feerd they'd kill you! They thought 
you knowed ‘bout the still en’ wur arfter 
them. Did they hurt you bad, sir?’’ 

“What still, child? I have no concern with 
the moonshiners. I have had an accident— 
horse took fright, thrown from the buggy, leg 
broken,’’ groaned the squire, giving way to 
pangs of anguish Attendant upon an effort to 
move. ‘‘Did you come to warn me?’’ 

Nan was silent. She would not say more 
to betray the moonshiners. ‘‘I am suffering 
intensely,’’ the squire went on, in a slow, faint 


voice. ‘“‘Could you drive to Jeff Low’s for 
help?’’ 
**Ves, sir; I'll fetch ’em. I’m feerd I ain’t 


big ’nuff ter lif? you up.’’ In spite ot his suf- 
fering, the portly squire smiled. 

‘*]’il jes’ put these blankets over you less’n 
you aire ehilly.’’ added Nan, in a motherly 
tone, as she spread the horse blankets over 
the injured man. 

It was nearly midnight when an unusual 
commotion among the dogs aronnd Jeff Low’s 
cabin aroused the family to a certainty that 
some varmint was ’mongst the cattle. They 
found Squire Cannon’s buggy and horse be- 
fore the door and for the second time it was 
empty. The people on Wrinkle ridge have al- 
ways believed that there was something su- 
pernatural and uncanny about the events of 
that night. How Nan came to be discovered, 
lying in the road near Jeff Low’s, stunned by 
a terrible blow, and the dog beside her bleed- 
ing from numberless wounds, was never ex- 
plained. Kvidently poor Pete had fought 
savagely, but he could not tell what he knew, 
and Nan was equally uncommunicative. If 
the squire understood how it all happened, he 


failed to say so, but it was known that Abe 
and Sim Purdy departed suddenly for Okla- 
homa. The neighbors wondered at it for a 


time, but seon forgot it. Nan really seemed 
to know less or rather say less about it than 
anyone else. Only when the doctor came 
and said that her injuries wonld ‘‘lay her up,’’ 
for a few weeks, Nan rebelled. 

‘*Oh, granny!’’ she cried out, ‘‘ what 
granny do widout the cresses’’’ 

**T’li take care of that,’’ the squire assured 
her. And he kept his word. 


will 


Slavery.—A lecturer before the American 
geographical society asserted recently that 
there are still 50,000,000 slaves in Africa. 





Flori- 


Trilby is the name of a new town in 
da, situated near Lake Du Maurier. 
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Not Afraid of Horses. 


BIRDIE GILSON. 





Lhope you do not think I intrude, but I was 
so interested in“*the western girl’s letter about 
horses, that I thought I would send you a few 
lines from the Adirondacks. I agree with you 
that the girl who is afraid of horses loses one 





of the greatest pleasures of life. I think there 
is nothing equal to a ride on the back ofa 
lively horse. I have a horse that is not 
very pretty but she is lively enough to shy 
when a bird suddenly flies up. My sisters are 
afraid of herses, and I think they are foolish, 
don’t you? My horse always welcomes me 
with a glad call. I think a horse is the most 
patient and faithful animal there is. 


Away Goes Luck.—I never had any faith in 
luck at all, except that I believe good luck 
will carry a man over aditch, if he jumps 
well, and put a bit of bacon into his pot, if 
he looks after his garden and keeps a pig. 
Luck generally comes to those who look after 
it, and my notion is it taps once in a life- 
time at everybody’s door,and if industry does 
not open it, away it goes.—[ Spurgeon. 





A Baseball Gun.—A gun which pitches a 
baseball at any desired curve is in use at 
Princeton university during winter practice 
in the gymnasium. It uses powder, and is 
the invention ot an Englishman. 





The Young Folks’ Table. 


From One Hour to Seventy Years.—I men- 
tioned in a former letter that I hoped all of 
us trom 15 to 17 wouid write, thoughtlessly 
forgetting to add the little ones. Bless the 


dears. I didn’t mean to insult them. I say, 
by all means let them write from an hour 
old up to three score years and ten! And 


forgive the much-abused and heartbroken 


[Northern Rebel. 


To Our Young Friends.—In reply to A. B. 
C. and others, anyone can join the Table by 
simply writing a letter toit. We can’t pub- 
lish all the letters we receive, but print ene 
that are of most generai interest, although we 
are personally happy to hear from all. For 
the present we cannot pubiish the names of 
those who want to correspond with others. 
We have received many interesting repiies 
about holly and mistletoe, which were a little 
too late to be of use. 





Letters Received.—We have received very 
welcome interesting letters from S. M. C,, 
Blue Bell, E. L. H., W. A., Robin of Pa, An- 
other Owl, Miss Della, Devona, Lora Hegel, 
Prairie Flower, New York’s Santa Claus, W. 
S. Whitaker. 


A Jolly Turkey Hunt.—Two Kansas boys 
moved to Arkansas, and when about six 
months after a friend of theirs came to see 
them, they all went onaturkey hunt, in com- 
pany with an old hunter, who took his dogs 
and turkey call, and furnished the wagon. 
They reached the hunting ground about noon, 
fixed up their caynp aud started out. As they 
were returning about nine o’clock, they saw a 
fiock of birds half a mile off, but they scattered 
over the mountain before the boys were ready 
to shoot. The old hunter said the best plan 
wonld be to go to camp and get ready to hunt 


in the morning. So they got up at five 
o’clock and stationed themselves over the 
side of the hill, the old hunter going around 


on the other side. About daybreak he began 
to call and the turkeys came. They passed 
the first boy without being seen, came up to 
the next justin time for him to snap. both 
caps at them, flew away a little, then two big 
ones came close to the third boy, but he was 








ing Sue on a big pine log and scared 
t 


em away getting ready to shoot. The hun- 
ters stayed around for three days, but never 
saw another turkey, and that ended the tur- 
key hunt.—[M. T. M. 


Collecting Foreign Stamps.—I like reading 
the various suggestions, and, like Farmer 
Boy, I collect foreign stamps and have a 
great many duplicates. Would any of my 
cousins over the other side like to correspond 
with me? If they send me their old postage 
stamps, I in return would send them some of 
mine in exchange, and correspond. I want 
the old issues principally.—{Emmie Barker, 
Leacroft, Peak Hill, Sydenham, England. 


A Dog with an Appetite.—I like the letters 
and stories very much. We havea dog, his 
name is King. He eats corn, potatoes, toma-- 
toes, apples, chestnuts, cherries, beans, can- 
dy, grapes and oranges. He is an English 
mastiff, I like him very much. In the winter 
he pulls my sled up the hills; in the summer 
he goes all over with me.—[Goldenrod of 
Long Island. : 








LITTLE SISTER. 


My little sister has dark brown eyes 
And curls of a golden hue; 


_ We think she is quite cute and wise 


For a little girl of two. 


She can say ‘‘My name is Dorothea, 
And [I live in Somersville ;’’ 

She can say, ‘‘Mamma, how I love you,dear,’’ 
And a little song can trill. 


O, my little sister I would not sell 
For a wagon-load of gold; 
All her beauty I couldn’t begin to tell— 
She 1s sweeter than all I’ve told. 
[Leonora Elizabeth Kéeney, 10 years old. 


The Horn Grew On Again.—Perhaps some of 
the boys and girls would like to hear from 
**Reuben’s twin calves’? again. Last spring 
we took them off to pasture 21 miles away. 
We tied them. together in pairs and drove 
them as we drive oxen. They stayed four 
months, and when we went after them we 
could drive them as well as when they went 
up, and they were not even afraid of the elec- 
tric cars as they passed us on the road. The 
black heifers’ names are Whitefoot and Light- 
foot, and the red one’s names are Dazy and 
Lazy. Dazy had a calf the tenth of November 
when she was 25 months old, and she gives 
seven quarts of milk a day. One day when 
Lazy was drinking she knocked her horn off 
into some water. I gave itto papa and he 

ut it back on, and it is now as tight as ever. 
Reuben E. Randall. 

Correspondence.—Ira E Woods, Box 
Lowville, N Y, would like to have the 
lbers write her; also Nina E. Brys, Box 174, 
Shelbyville, Ll. 





The Chickadee. 


¥. CLIFTON HAYES. 


On the frosty winter mornings, when the 
earth is cold and drear, 

There’s a tiny feathered sougster that 1 dear- 
ly love to hear, 

Such a merry little fellow, 
full of glee. 


Singing, ‘‘ Chickadee-dee-dee-dee-dee-dee !’’ 


with his chatter 


How he whirls and darts and flutters! Some- 
times winging, sometimes hopping, 
Sometimes clinging upside down, never half 

a minute stopping 
As he sports among the branches of the leaf- 
less apple tree, 
Singing, ‘‘ Chickadee-dee-dee-dee-dee-dee !’’ 


Not a bit he cares for winter, as he flits from 
twig to twig; 
He’s as happy asa _ snow bird 
isn’t half as’ big!), 
And the stormy days and bitter 
safely through comes he— 
Singing, ‘‘ Chickadee-dee-dee-dee-dee-dee!’’ 


(though he 
nights all 


Shouid you spy him ‘neath window, 


hopping nimbly all about, 


your 


Haste and get some crumbs for birdie and 
softly throw them out, 
And perchance the httle chirruper still hap- 


pier will be, 
Singing, ‘‘ Chickadee-dee-dee-dee-dee-dee !"’ 
Sometimes his song is different—I wish I 
knew why— 
** Phe-e-be !—phe-e-be!’’— with a 
plaintive cry. 
But I know the little rascal; he can’t deceive 
me, 
’Tis that ‘‘ Chickadee-dee-dee-dee-dee-dee!’’ 


long-drawn, 








Man’s Truest Four-Footed Friend. 

In all parts of the world and at all times, 
the dog has been the truest friend man has in 
the animal world, and there is no hovel too 
lowly or palace too grand for him to share. 
His wonder(ul intelligence makes him desira- 
ble as a companion, and his faithtul watch- 
fulness makes him invaluable as a guardian 
of property. A boy brought up from  baby- 
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look, but good to guard the premises. The 
Great Danes are still more desirable for the 
latter qualities, but not for pets. The beau- 
tiful, long-haired, sharp-nosed collies, the 
shepherd dogs, are always favorites, and 
their quick intelligenve is easy to turn to ad- 
vantage in the driving of vattle and a hundred 
otuer ways. They are good watch dogs and 
wonderfully faithful» Among the smaller 
dogs are tue bulls and their cousins, the bull] 




















A BIG, PURE-BRED ST 


hood with a dog will in after years remember 
him as the truest friend he ever had. 

The choice of a dog is nowadays a some- 
what difficult task, on account of the large 
number of breeds, but by bearing in mind the 
particular qualities desired, the question is 
greatly simplified. It is agood plan to attend 
one of the big dog shows, if you are situated 
so that you can, for there you can get an ex- 





ee 

















THE TINY BLENHEIM SPANIEL 


cellent idea of allthe breeds on their good 
behavior. The first to attract attention 
among those classed as pets are the great, 
gentle, good-natured giants, the St Bernards. 
They are grand dogs, intelligent, affectionate 
and very fond of children. However, it costs 
a lot of money to feed them. Thea come the 
heavy, thick-set mastiffs, gentler than they 





BERNARD 


terriers and Boston terriers. Ugly looking 
fellows, but very bright, quick to learn and 
gentle. They are good watch dogs, also, 
and if they once take hold of any one, will 
hold on, though you cut them up in bits. The 
most of the small terrier spaniels, and pugs 
are pets, pure and simple, though some of the 
former are famous terriers. The Blenheim 
spaniels, with their queer little turned-up 
noses, are dainty little fellows, but are house 
dogs only. 

In the hunting class,the puvinters and setters 
are the favorites. Both are equally good 
about the house, and in the field there is 
little difference. The setters have the advan- 
tage in appearance, with their long hair, 
feathery tails, and bright faces, bnt the short- 
haired pointers are easier to care for. The 
hounds are good watch dogs, but otherwise are 
of little use, aside from their field work. They 
are slower in movement and brain than other 
breeds, until in the woods, when they often 
show marvelous intelligence in their knowl- 
edge of the ways of the game they pursue. The 
merry little beagles are the favorites for rab- 
bits, and the big, long-legged foxhounds for 
deer and foxes. Of course the greyhound 
must not be passed over. Inthe east he is 
chiefly a pet dog, but in the west this long- 
legged speeder is a great favorite for coursing 
after those tireless miniature whirlwinds, the 
jackrabbits. 








Half the lamps are used 
with wrong chimneys. That’s 
one of the reasons why lamps 
are “not very good.” 

Get the “Index to Chim- 
neys.” Geo A Macbeth Co, 
Pittsburgh, Pa, send it. 

Pear! glass, pearl top, tough 
glass. 
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WOMAN’S STRUGGLE, 


All women work. 

Some in the homes. 

Some in church, and some in the 
whirl of society. 

Many in the stores and shops, and 
tens of thousands are on the never-ceas- 
ing treadmill earning their daily food. 

All are subject to the same physical 
laws; all suf- 
fer alike 
from the 
same phy- 
sical dis- 
turbances; 
there is 













serious 
derange- 
ment in 
the womb. 
Lydia E. Pink- 
ham’s ‘‘ Vegetable Compound” is the 
unfailing cure for this trouble. It 
strengthens the proper muscles, and 
displacement with all its horrors will 
no more crush you. 

Backache, dizziness, fainting, ‘‘ bear- 
ing-down,” disordered stomach, moodi- 
ness, dislike of friends and society—all 
symptoms of the one cause—will be 
quickly dispelled, and you will again 
be free. 








SOLD! 


UNDER A 
POSITIVE GUARANTEE 


to wash as clean as can be done on the 
washboard and with much more ease. This applies to 
Terriff’s Perfect W ashing Machine which will be sent 
on trial at wholesale price; ir not satisfacto ag wh re- 
funded. Agents W anted. For exclusive te: tory, te: 

and prices write PORTLAND MFG.CO., Box 23 Portlond, Mich. 








BRASS BAND 


Instruments, Drums, Uniforms, uip- 

ments for Bands and Drum Corps. 

est prices ever quoted. Fine Catalog, 400 

Illustrations, mailed free; it gives Band 

Music & Instruct’ns for Amateur Bands. 
ves & HEALY, 

‘Cor. Adams St. and Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
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Please mention this paper. 
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Our Library Corner, 

Economic ENTOMOLOGY FOR THE FARMER 
AND Fruit GROWER and for use as a text-book 
in the agricultural schools. and colleges, by 
John B. Smith, Se D.; illustrated. Published 
by the J. B. Lippincott Co, Philadelphia, Pa. 
There has been need for a work which gives 
the agriculturist and student of economic en- 
tomology that fundamental knowledge which 
enables him to recognize the nature of the 
insects causing injury to crops and to make 
it possible to decide what remedies should be 


applied. The author has here presented all 
these matters completely enough to give a 
foundation, upon which further information 


may be added for whatever changes may oc- 
cur in insecticides and the modes of their ap- 
plication. The structure and classification 
of insects are clearly described and carefully 
illustrated by a large number of engravings. 
Insecticides, preventives and machinery re- 
ceive ample attention, so as to make the book 
complete and up to date. Sold by the Orange 
Judd Company, $2.50. 

AGRICULTURAL ScreNce—Its Place in Uni- 
versity education, a lecture delivered before 
the university of Oxford, England, on the 
occasion of the centenary of the foundation 
by Dr John Sibthorp of the chair of rural 
economy, by Robert Warington, M A, F R 
S. For sale by the Orange Judd Company, 
price 50c. 

Live IN Ponps AND STREAMS, by W. Furne- 
aux, F R GS, author of The Outdoor World, 
British Butterflies and Moths, etc, with eight 
colored plates and numerous illustrations in 
the text. Longman, Green & Co, London, 
New York and Bombay. The principal spe- 
cialties treated upon are the collecting of ani- 
mals and plants in ponds and streams, and 
the preservation of natural objects, aquaria 
and their management, and the life of all the 
various forms of molluscs, insects, amphi- 
bians, etc, in ponds and streams. The vol- 
ume is elegantly gotten up. For sale by the 
Orange Judd Company, price $3.50. 

THe Youna MARKET GARDENER, by T. Grei- 
ner. In this volume the author answers in a 
systematic manner the many questions asked 
constantly by people desimng to take up mar- 
ket gardening as a buiness. The generai rules 
as to the kind of greenhouses, hotbeds and 
sashes’ most suitable for beginners, are stated 
in a clear and practical manner in the first 
part of the work. The second part treats on 
open-air operations, as to what to plant and 
how to keep up a continuous succession of 
marketable crops. The third part is devoted 
to preparing vegetables for market, and is 
full of practical, commonsense suggestions. 
Sold by the Orange Judd Company, price 50c. 

A COMPEND OF VETERINARY MATERIA MEDICA 
AND THERAPEUTICS, by A. C. Hasslock, V §S, 
lecturer on materia medica and therapeutics 
and professor of veterinary dentistry at the 
New York college of veterinary surgeons and 
school of comparative medicine, NY. New 
York, William R. Jenkins; sold by Orange 
Judd Company, price $1.50. 

An ItiusTRATED FLora of the northern 
United States, Canada and the British posses- 
sions from Newfoundland to the parallel of 
the southern boundary of Virginia and from 
the Atlantic ocean west, to the 102d meridian; 
by Nathaniel Lord Britain, Ph D, emeritus 
professor of botany in Columbia university 
and director-in-chief of theNew York botan- 
ical garden, and Hon Addison Brown, presi- 
dent of the Torrey botanical club. Charles 
Seribner’s Sons, New York. This magnifi- 
cent volume of over 600 pages, comprising 
ferns to carpet weed, isthe first of a series of 
three volumes which, when completed, will be 
the first complete illustrated flora published 
in this country. This work is without excep- 
tion the most important addition to our bo- 
tanical literature since Torrey & Gray. The 
fact that each species growing in the territory 
which the work embraces is accurately illus- 
trated and minutely described, makes the 
work one of greatest value to all botanical 
students. With the use of this flora even a 
beginner in the study of botany will find 
hardly any trouble in determining and identi- 
fying even the most difficult species. The 
nomenclature is in accordance with the cede 
devised by the Paris botanical congress in 1867, 
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as modified by the rules adopted by the bo- 
tanical club of the American association for 
the advancement of science, in 1892-93. The- 
synonyms given under each species include 
the recent current names and thus avoid 
any difficulty in identification. The general 
desire for some English name for the dif- 
ferent plants described has been met so far 
as possible, and all the requirements of a 
complete, scientific, as well as practical, bot- 
any have been complied with. It is in every 
respect a great and grand work, of which its 
authors, as well as its publishers, may well 


feel proud. This is the first volume and is 
sold by the Orange Judd Company, price $3. 





The Swift Passing Days. 





Sunday, Jan 3.—The trouble with the church 
is selfishness, thoughtlessness, heedlessness. 
We do not know the things that need to be 
done at our own doors. We do not know what 
is going onin these saloons. Do the Chris- 
tian people visit jails? Do they know of the 
troubles in the hospitals? Do they know the 
needs of the people? If they do, things ought 
to be changed, and that right speedily. The 
church is an institution which stands for al- 
truism, lives for others. That is taught in 
the life of it: Diyine Founder. Human life 
gives egotism, selfishness.—[{Richard T. Ely. 

Monday, Jan 4.—The greatest homage we 
can pay to truth is to use it.—[ Emerson. 

Tuesday, Jan 5.— 

Not enjoyment, and not sorrow, 

Is our destined end or way; 
But to act, that each to-morrow 
Find us farther than to-day. 
{H. W. Longfellow. 

Wednesday, Jan 6.—More hopeful than all 
wisdom or counsel is one draft of simple hu- 
man pity, that will not forsake us.—{George 
Eliot. 

Thursday, Jan 7.— 

First be sure you’re in the right, 

In whate’er you wish to do, 
Even though you have to fight 
All the world to push it through: Then 
bang away! | Exchange. 

Friday, Jan 8.—This is the law of benefits 
between men: The one ought to forget at 
once what he has given, and the other ought 
never to forget what he has received.—[Sen- 
eca. 

Saturday, Jan 9.—The realization of God’s 
vresence is the one sovereign remedy against 
temptation.—[ Fenelon. 

cghicaiaasiaaaiitsi 
Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 
JENNIE JAMESON. 

We start off the new year this week, and we 
will promise you some good puzzles during 
the next 12 months. What a big family of 
workers we have got. My desk is heaped with 
answers, and I feel sometimes as if I should 
never get through the list. One thing I want 
to say right here, and I want you to read it 
carefully. Almost every month we have many 
more perfect answers than there are prizes, 
and we have to draw lots to settle who shall 
have the prizes. Just think, in the September 
contest we had over 400 perfect answers. Very 
many have written to know why they did not 
get a prize when they had a perfect list. This 
is the reason: Because 15 prizes cannot be di- 
vided among 400 people. Don’t get discourag- 
ed. You have had pleasure and instruction 
in getting out the answers and you are bound 
to get some of the prizes if you keep on. This 
month we shall give 25 prizes. The first one 
will be $2in cash and the others will be useful 
articles, books, games, etc. As usnal,the con- 
test will be governed by the following 

RULES. 

No two sets of answers will be allowed from 
the same family. 

No two answers will be allowed to the same 
question,—that is, yon must not say the an- 
swer is this or that, forif you do the answer 
to that question will be thrown out. A mis- 
spelled word will also throw out the answer in 
which it occurs. “a 

All answers may be sent in together, 10 days 
after the receipt of the last paper in Janu- 
ary. This will save you going to the postoflice 
so often with your answers, and will give you 
more time to work ont the questions. Ad- 


dress all answers to the Puzzle Editor, this 
office 
Webster’s International Dictionary will be 


. 





the authority used, unless special- mention is 
made of some other. 

This week your geography will be more use- 
ful than the dictionary, as we sball give you 
a puzzle in that form. 

We do not give prizes for one answer, or 
for those published each week, but only for 
the most complete sets of answers to the whole 
month’s list. 

THE FIRST INSTALLMENT FOR JANUARY. 

1. GEOGRAPHICAL PuzzuE--Fill the blanks 

with the names of towns in the state mention- 


ed and make good sense. |Contributed by 
Abbie Read, Mass. 
(Town in Me) (town in N 8H) thought he 


would (town in Vt) himself away in a (town 
in Mass) but did not like the (town in Ct) so 
went down by the (town in R I) to meditate. 
He met a (town in N Y) there but there was 
not much (town in N Y) between them. He 
purchased an (town ip Penn) costume, cut a 
cane from a (town in De)) and felt that he 
had at last gained his (town in Md). In pass- 
ing a (town in Va) he attracted much atten- 
tion but made no (town in N C), and that is 
(town in SC) he passed through the (town 
in Ga) without molestation. He gathered a 
sprig of (town in Fla) which he presented to 
(town in Ala) (town in Mass) after he had 
Killed a (town in La) which menaced her. He 
found a (town in Ark) which made him enjoy 
his (town in Ky) still more. It was (town 
in Tenn) to (town in Ohio) the (town in Ind) 
but he came to a (townin II1l) which gave 
him (town in Wis) and he did not mind the 
(town in Mich) way. <A (town in Minn) lay 
in his path, but he picked up instead a 
(town in Iowa) which was printed in (town in 
Mo) and had many (town in Kan) and was 
almost (town in Neb) in binding, and quite a 
(town in Dak). lts equal could not be found in 
(town in Tex.) With this (townin Col), which 
he took great (town in Idaho) to carry, he 
started back to his (town in Wyoming), being 


on the (town in Cal) for (townin Nev). He 
fas stung by a (town in Ari) and his (town 
in Uta) could be heard till (town in Mon) 


but the (town in Ore) at last gave (town in 

Wash) and he reached home. 
THE ANSWERS TO THE OCTOBER 
1—Sampson did the lion slay. 
2—Feet-counter (counterfeit). 
3—Summit, N Y and Penn. 
4—You’ll be bald if your hair goes quick. 

Thoughts like this are making me sick. 


PUZZLES. 


Youell, Ky; Beebald, Ne; N C; Haire, 
Mich; Goes, O; Quick, Ila; Suches, Ga; 
Makin, Ind; Mesic, N C. 

5—18 6-73 seconds. 

6—1, Short, Miss; 2, Longton, Kan; 43, 


Half Day, Ill; 4, Partlow, Tenn; 5, Paton, Ia 

7—Samuel Woodworth, Thomas Campbell, 
Emily Faithful, Arthur Middleton, Levi 
Woodbury. 

8—10, 946. 

9—If yonder maid intends to tease, 

I don’t believe I care to please. 
10—Chicago. 
11—Trapezohedral. 
12—Transubstantiation. 

‘ 
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PRIZE WINNERS FOR OCTOBER. 
M. L. Mason, RI; Mrs J. W. Sears, Mass; 
Mrs ‘A. R. Tirreli, Mass; Mrs Arthur Pastoe, 


Ct; Miss Ellen Rockwell, Ct; Lizzie M. 
Bowles, NH; W. H. Overocker, Fla; Annie 
Blackie, N Y;: Mrs Sarah Gilles, Minn; Mrs 
E. Buhree, Mont; Mary Snow, Ala; George 
W. Kane, Ore; Ella M. Holden, Me; Wil- 
liam Willis, Ga; Edmund Adams, Cal. 


The Congressional Reporters.—The five 
shorthand writers employed to report the pro- 
ceedings of the national house of representa- 
tives receive salaries of $5000 each, the same 
as congressmen and are said to earn every 
cent of the money. From March 4 to Decem- 
ber, unless there be a special session, they 
have nothing to do. The names of these men 
are Brown, White, Devine, Welch and Is- 





land. During a debate they must run swiftly 
about the chambers, to catch every word ut- 
tered. The reporting of the senate is given 


by contract to two men, Shuey and Murphy, 
at $25,000 a year. These men employ three 
assistants. 


A Heavy Burden.—There are 52 penitentia- 
ries and over 17,000 jails in the United States. 
They cost $500,000,000 to build. The crimi- 
nal expense to the country is not less than 
$100,000,000 annually. 











Grandmother’s Psalm. 
UPTON. 


MINNIE L. 
A hundred years had left their snows 
On grandmother’s head, so bowed 
meek ; 
And silent she sat by che fireside, 
Where she had come a happy bride- 
Seldom caring to speak. 


But one day her baby’s baby came: 
**Grandma, you’ll like my verse, I know!’’ 
And the childish treble, high and clear, 
Spoke those beautiful:words of cheer 
She had learned so long ago; 
= the dim eyes glowed with a wondrous 
light, 
And the lips with a sudden impulse moved; 
‘‘The Lord is my shepherd, I shall not 
want.’’ 
How oft, when trials had come to daunt, 
Their faithfulness she had proved! 


‘*He leadeth me in pastures green, 
By waters still; He doth restore 
My soul; in paths of righteousness 
= He leadeth me.’’ How oft to bless 
She had read those words of yore! 


‘*Though I walk through the vale of the shad- 
ow of death’’— 
She had come to that valley 
fear. 
‘I will fear no evil, for thou’rt with me; 
Thy rod and staff ‘shall my comfort be. 
The child stood wondering near 
At the silence strange and deep 
How quiet the face! but the smile remained; 
tone was all that had grieved or pained: 
Grandmother was asleep. 


and did not 


A City Salesgirl in the Country. 


CELIA LOGAN. 


HEN A GREAT department 
store on Broadway recently 
closed its doors, hundreds 
of persons were thrown out 
of employment. Fortunate- 
ly for some of them, anoth- 
er large establishment of 
the same character opened 
time, and in it a few ob- 
but this still left a number 





at about the same 
tained situations, 
without work. 
Among the salesgirls employed in the 
Broadway house were four young girls whose 
united wages averaged twenty dollars weekly. 


They determined to club together in a co- 
operative plan of housekeeping. But what 


with the payment of car fare, lunch and other 
necessary expenditures, and with doing 
hovsework and mending in the evening, they 
suffered both financially and physically, and 
when the crash came throwing them out of 
work, it left one girl in particular in a des- 
perate and forlorn condition. A physician 
told her that only an immediate removal to 
the country could save her life. 

But bow could she go there to board, hav- 
ing no money, and who would employ her, 
when she looked so ill? Finally, however, at 
an agency for governesses, she met a farmer’s 
wife who was in want of a general worker 
and companion, ut a weekly salary of three 
dollars. This lady was not alarmed at her 
sickly appearance, and said kindly to the 
girl, ‘‘You are only run down by overwork. 
A few weeks in the country wiil surely bring 
back your health.’’ 

Helen—the girl in question—was only too 
happy to accept the situation offered to her, 
and was soon transported to a large farm in 
the vicinity of New York, where no less than 
twenty farm hands are employed. She is 
treated as one of the family, going to church 
and elsewhere with the farmer’s wife. Helen 
helps with the chamber work and waits upon 
table, but even this is made pleasant to her 
by the hands, who are all young men and 
strive to make themselves agreeable to the 
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Ivo RY SOAP 


9**{oo% PURE 


If . were not the best soap it would not be 


found at more grocery stores than any other. 


Tue Procter & Gamste Co., Cin’ti. 











girl"from New York. Housework in any of 
its branches is usually considered as degrad- 
ing to a woman vf refinement, but not in 
Helen’s case, as to so stigmatize it would be 
to reflect upon the farmer’s wife, who works 
with her. In the afternoon they read together 
and discuss literature. In the evening there 
is always music, or a carpet dance, or ‘‘some- 
thing going on, ’’as the ex-saleswoman said to 
a friend lately, while on a flying shopping 
trip to the city. Noone works in the even- 
ing and the farmer’s men vie with each other 
in providing amusement to make the time 
pass pleasantly. And always such a good, 
abundant table as she never even saw before! 

She says, ‘‘The country air and light duties 
and freedom from financial care have quite re- 
stored my heaith, while I am as happy as the 
day is long. Instead of being always on the 
rack to provide stylish dresses to wear behind 
the counter, I wear out my old ones in the 
house, and only require a few inexpensive 
simple little frocks for best, so that I can put 
by every cent I earn. I look back to the 
drudgery and slavery of the old life with hor- 
ror and would not exchange my present occu- 
pation for that of a saleswoman, no, not for 
thirty dollars a week and to be boss of all the 
girls.” 


A Pretty Sofa Pillow. 
J. D. COWLES. 





This may be made from the 
of silk, or worsted goods can be substituted 
for the silk, and the work be done in odd 
moments of time. The foundation of the cov- 
er can be made from small pieces of unbleach- 
ed muslin, or flour sacks. Cut these pieces 
two inches square. Then cut a piece of black 
silk, or goods, one and one-fourth inches in 


merest scraps 




















size and baste it upon one corner of the mus- 
lin. Now take a piece of any bright color and 
sew it to the muslin along one edge of the 
black, and turn back to cover the foundation 
on that side. Take another piece of different 
color and sew along the other side of the 
black, to cover the remaining muslin. At the 
corner, let one color overlap the other diagonal- 
ly, hemming it down upon the right side. 
From the inner end of this diagonal line make 
several stitches upon the black in fan shape 
with a bright-colored floss. This completes 
the block. 


Plan the size of pillow that you wish to 


make, and then piece as many blocks as will 
Twenty or 22 inches makes a 
and for the latter, 


be required. 


good-sized pillow, 121 

















LAUGHING CAMERA, (06, 


The latest invention in Cameras. You look 
rough the lens and your stout friends will look 
like living skeictons, your thin friends like Dime 
Museum fat men, horses like giraffes and in fact 

everything as though you were living in 
another world. Each camera contains two strong 
—— neatly finished leatherette case. The lat 
mirtb-maker on the market; creates bush- 

= of sport. Catalogue of 1.000 novelties 
a pe tag a oer 12 tor <A iS 
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blocks will be needed. As different colors 
are employed, any odds and ends can be made 
use of. 

The pillow is handsomely set off by a wide 
bias ruffle of black silk or goods like that us- 
ed in the corner of each block. Or this rufile 
can be made of ribbon. If there is not sufii- 
cient of the black goods for the rufile, the 
edge can be finished with a cord, and the un- 
derside of the pillow can be made of any 
available material, or like the top. 


A Child’s Bootee. 


A. M. 





FISHPOOL. 





directions for crochet- 
ing a child’s bootee. These are simple and 
the reult pretty. For smallest size, chain five 
(a larger, but always odd, number for larger 
size), then one every time you turn the other 
side, double crochet in each chain stitch once, 
except in third (two donble in that). Knit 
back and forth until the toe piece is long 
enough, then knit half way back—that is, 
turn where you widened, and knit a strip long 
enough to go around heel, and joining toe 
piece. Join and then knit three chain and 
fasten in ankle all about the top, then work 
shells all around and as high as you want 
them about ankle. Put baby ribbon through 
chain and tie. For the sole, cut a paper pat- 
tern and knit same stitch as top, only widen 
at side instead of middie and sew or crochet 
iton. Fora child that creeps or walks, Af- 
ghan stitch is best. Chain same as toe, then 
pick up each chain and keep on needle, adding 
one at each side every time you take stitches 
on needle, not where you work them off. Fit 
the sole to the top. Or, if you dislike the two 
pieces, make chain five and knit on both sides 
of chain, widening twice at eachend. Knit 
once all around that way, then widen at each 
end of chain until it covers the foot to heel; 
then knit back and forth, ‘allowing four 
stitches at top, and when long enough to join 
at back of heel, then finish top as before. I 
knitted a pair for myself, and put soft leather 
for soles over the knit soles, and wore them 
all last winter. When my girlie was three 
years old, she wore a pair all winter. 


A reader asks for 





Cloth Mittens.—To the country boy or man 
who cannot afford sealskin mittens, an accept- 
able present 1s made of dark, thick cloth. 
Pieces cut from oeaver, broadcloth, or any old 
cloaking and lined with thin dress goods will 
be soft and comfortable when drawn on over 
knit mittens, or driving gloves. Have the 
wrists large and the gauntlets large enough to 
go outside the overcoat sleeve, halfway to the 
elbow. Gauntlets or cuffs of velvet, or the 
fur from cloak trimming, makes a pretty fin- 
ish, and the back may be stitched with dark 
or colored silk. The inside muttens, iined 
with all-wooil flannel, are made doubly warm 
for driving.—[L. L. Trott. 
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THE GOOD COOK. 


New Ways for Oysters. 


NELLA ELIZABETH COCHRANE. 








The success of this viand depends first upon 
the wise choice of oysters at the market. Peo- 
ple of means (in this western market where 
they can seldom be bought in the shell) have 
come to depend almost entirely upon the 
brand of the canned product, pinning their 
faith to ‘‘New York counts,’’ ‘* New York se- 
lects’’ ranging next in preference. When 
you purchase in bulk, select those that are 
**healthily white’’—not bleached nor yet too 
yellow— and those that show distinct black 
lines along the edges. If the stock is getting 
low when you go to make your purchase, pass 
on to another place,for the last two inches at 
the bottom of the jaris sure to contain more 
sediment than you will feel like paying for. 
Or, if the ice has been broken in small pieces 
and thrown in among the oysters, make your 
purchase of some more careful and sensible 
grocer who “‘holds them in the hollow’’ of 
an unbroken ice block or packs the ice on the 
outside cf the oyster jar. As for cooking 
oysters, the less they are cooked the more 
delicate the flavor, and in stews they should 
only be left in long enough to curl the edges. 

Fricassee of Oysters.—Let a quart of oysters 
come to a boil in their own liquor, drain, put 
two ounces of butterin the frying pan, let 
melt, stir in flour to thicken, mix until 
smooth, then with a pint of milk stir until 
it boils, add the oysters, season with salt and 
cayenne pepper. Take from the fire, add the 
lightly beaten yolks of three eggs, with a ta- 
blespoonful of chopped parsley. 

Creole Deviled Oysters.—Put a layer of oys- 
ters in a shallow baking pan, spread with 
bread crumbs, bits of butter, mustard and 
vinegar, season with salt and pepper, put in 
the pan in alternate layers, put bread crumbs 
and butter on top, squeeze over it a little 
lemon juice and bake 15 minutes, or until 
browned. 

Oyster Dumplings.—Select good-sized 
ters, pour over them some lemon juice 
season with salt and pepper. Set the 
containing the seasoned oysters in a cool 
place while the crust is being made. Roll 
nice puff paste very thin and cut into squares 
measuring at least four inches, and brush 
them over with the white of an egg. Place 
upon each square two or three of the prepar- 
ed oysters, adding a little piece of butter. 
Bring the four corners of the paste together 
and fasten with a small wooden toothpick, 
leaving the crust open between the points. 
Put the dumplings in a biscuit pan and bake 


oys- 
and 
dish 


in a quick oven a delicate brown. Remove 
the toothpicks before serving. 
Fried Oysters.—Drain off the liquor; have 


cracker dust prepared, in which sprinkle 1 
teaspoon salt; take one oyster at a time, roll 
in the dust and lay on a buard by itself, until 
all are so encased, and laid in rows. Let re- 
main 15 minutes. Now take the oyster first 
rolled in cracker dust and dipin beaten egg, 
and so on until all are dipped. Then roll in 
cracker dust, following same order as before. 
Let them remain from half to three-quarters 
ofan hour. It is important to follow the 
same order in each operation to give the li- 
quor of the oysters time to drain out and be 
absorbed by the cracker dust. Now heat in 
a frying pan one pound of clarified fat or 
lard. When the blue smoke arises (which in- 
dicates a heat of 375 degrees, the proper coox- 
ing point), drop into it a piece of hard bread 
or peeled potato, which has the effect of pre- 
venting the fat from growing hotter. Drop 
in the oysters very lightly and turn when 
browned. When done, remove to a colander 
to drain, or upon a piece of brown paper to 
absorb the superfluous grease. The time for 
cooking is about three minutes. Serve while 
hot upon a hot platter. Fried oysters to be at 
their best must be eaten as soon as cooked. 
Ic is best not to touch the oysters with the 
hand while in the process of preparation, as 
it tends to toughen them. All the rolling 
and dipping should be done with a fork, 
without mangling the oyster. A brown gravy 
is sometimes made of the oyster liquorin the 








pan in which the oysters were fried; thicken 
slightly and pour over them. 
Panned Oysters.—Cut stale bread in thin 


slices, then round them to fit into the bottom 
of gem irons or patty pans, remove all crust, 
toast them, butter, and fit into the pans. 
Moisten with three or four spoonfuls of oyster 
liquor, then place on the toast a layer of oys- 
ters, sprinkle with salt and pepper and place 
a small piece of butter on each. Set the pat- 
ty pans in a dripping pan in the oven, cover- 
ing with atin lid or another pan to keep in 
the steam and flavor; bake in a quick oven 
seven or eight minutes, or until the oysters 
are ‘‘ruffied.’’ These are delicious. 

Spiced Oysters.—Wash and drain them in a 
colander and place in a smalliar. Heat me- 
dium-strength vinegar to a boiling point, sea- 
son it with salt, pepper, a little mustard, vin- 
namon and allspice (the last three tied up in 
a small sack), pour the seasoned vinegar over 
the oysters and let remain over night. 

Oyster Roll.—Cut a round piece, about six 
inches across, from the top of a well-baked 
loaf of bread, remove the inside of the loaf, 
leaving crust about half an inch thick, make 
a rich oyster stew, and put inside the loaf, 
first a layer of stewed oyster, then bread 
crumbs, then oysters, and so on until loaf is 
filled; place cover on top of loaf and glaze 
it with the beaten yolk of an egg and place in 
the oven a few moments. Serve very hot. 

Walled Oysters.—Make a wallonve and one- 
half inches high and three-quarters of an inch 
wide, of one quart nicely, mashed potatoes, 
around the inside raised edge of a new tin 
pie plate; glaze it by covering with beaten 
egg and place in the oven a few minutes. 
Place the liquor from one quart of oysters in 
a porcelain kettle, let boil, skim well, then 
add oysters seasoned with salt, boil np once, 
skim out oysters (milk can be added to the 
liquor, seasoned with butter and pepper and 
served separately as soup) and add to them 
(the oysters) a cream dressing made by put- 
ting a teacup of rich sweet cream, butter half 
the size of an egg, a little pepper, and a tea- 
spoon of salt, in a pan placed within another 
vessel of boiling water. When hot add two 
ounces of flour mixed smooth in some cream 
or milk, and let cook until thickened, then 
place the oysters, which have been waiting 
in a separate dish,inside the potato wall,pour 
over them this rich cream dressing and serve 
while hot. 

Raw Oysters.—Very few of us country people 
take the trouble to serve raw oysters artistic- 
ally, as is invariably done at social functions 
in the city. With very little extra trouble it 
can be done as well here as there. <A _ block 
of ice, 12 inches square, placed inside a deep 
dripping pau, with wooden cleats lying across 
it, for the ice to rest upon, forms a founda- 
tion. Melt out a diamond-shaped excavation 
by the aid of a hot old-fashioned flat iron. 
It will need two applications of the flat iron 
with the ‘‘heels’’ together. In this excava- 
tion place your oysters, garnished with slices 
of lemon, and parsley about the edge. The 
dripping pan may be concealed by any green 
vine at hand—smilax, for instance, or pars- 
ley, or even evergreen boughs interlaced. 
This makes a charming centerpiece for an 
oyster supper. 

——E 


Good Things, Plain and Fancy. 





White Soup.—Cut up a pound of round steak, 
the backs and necks of two chickens, and put 
in a pot with 2 qts cold water, one staik of 
celery cut fine, bring to a boil, skim, and then 
set back to simmer gently, covered. At end 
of an hour and a half add 3 tablespoons rice, 
a teaspoon of salt and let simmer an hour 
longer, then add some parsley, a pint of sw eet 
cream or new milk, thicken with a teaspoon 
of flour, covk a few minutes and serve at 
once.—[Mrs Elizabeth A. Sloan. 

Beef Loaf.—Three lbs beef, chopped fine with 
3 lb pork, 2 cups cracker meal, 1 cup water, 2 
eggs, 1 tablespoon butter. Mix and season 
well and bake three hours. 

Dutch Pie.—Line a deep plate with pie crust, 
fill it with apples pared and quartered, add 1 
cup of sugar, 2 tablespoons of flour and a lit- 
tle cinnamon, and as you place it in the oven, 
pour over it 1 cup of sweet cream; bake until 
the apples are tender. 
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Swiss Turnips.—Chop the turnips very fine 
cook until tender, then add 1 cup vinegar, i 
cup sugar, 2 spoonfuls of butter, a little pep- 
per and salt, and steam until dry. 

Apple Snow.—Peel and grate 3 large sour ap- 
ples, sprinkling over them 2 small cups sugar, 
as you grate them, to keep from turning dark. 
Break into this the whites of 4 eggs, and beat 
all constantly for half an hour. Take care to 
have itin avery large dish, as iv beats up 
very light and stiff. Served with cake, it is 
liked by many-better than ice cream. 

Creamed Carrots.—Boil until teuder in salt- 
ed water 6 or 8 carrots, drain, and chop fine; 
season with butter, pepper, and salt if needed; 
add a cupful of cream or rich milk. Let come 
to a boil, then serve.—[ Mrs Judson D. Higby. 

Boiled Onions with Cream Dressing.—Peel 
onivns and let lay in cold water for half an 
hour, buil about one hour in plenty of milk 
and water with salt, pour ott water and milk, 
then put 1 pint of milk over the onions, and 
butter size of an egg and thicken with flour. 
{Mrs Elizabeth A. Sloan. 

Hickory-Nut Cake.—Two cups sugar, 4 cup 
butter, 1 cup water, 1 cup hickory-nut meats, 
whites of 4 eggs, 24 cups flour, 2 teaspoons 
baking powder mixed and sifted with the 
flour. Mix same as any other cake, having 
the water used of the same temperatur as the 
creamed sugar and butter. Add the hickory- 
nut meats just before baking.—[Mrs James R. 


Hindes. 
 — 


Rye Bread (with sponge).—Pour 1 pint 


of scalded milk on 1 tablespoonful each 
of butter and sugar, and 1 _ teaspoon 
ful of salt; when lukewarm, add 4 


cup of yeast, if mixed in the merning, or } cup 
if mixed at night. Stir in 3 cups of rye flour, 
or rye meal, and beat well. Let it rise over 
night, or, if mixed in the morning, about 3 
hours. Then add from 2 to 3 cups of rye flour, 
orenough to knead’ it, and knead half an 
hour. Let it rise in the bowl, and again after 
being shaped into loaves or rolls, and bake as 
usual. This is Mrs Lincoln’s recipe. A sim- 
pler rye bread is made the same as you would 
make wheat bread. 





Spiced Apple-Custard Pie.—Take 14 pts nice 
sour-apple sauce, not very juicy, sweeten to 
taste, add two eggs, 4 teaspoon each cinna- 
mon, nutmeg, clove and salt and one round- 
ing teaspoon flour. Bake in two pies witha 
single crust. If you want the pies frosted, 
add td the sauce 1 whole egg, yelk of 2, and 
beat up the remaining whites with 4 cup pow- 
dered sugar and spread over the pies when 
cooked.—[A. L. Nay. 





An Asbestos Mat.—One does not know how 
many uses there ure for one of these mats 
until he has used one. I had heard how 
nice they were to use over the blaze of a gaso- 
line stove to prevent anything from burning, 
but supposed they were expensive, and said 
to myself that I should prefer a double boiler. 
However, when I discovered that two of these 
mats could be bought for 15c I decided in their 
favor. AsI cook many meals on the dining- 
room heater in winter, I find them very useful. 
Luid on top of the heater it makes a fine 
toaster for bread. If the kettle containing 
mush, rice or anything liable to burn to the 
bottom is placed upon one, it is the next 
thing to a double boiler. They say that tin 
kettles are being made with a layer of asbestos 
in the bottom, but that they are expensive, 
so shall still cling to my seven-cent mat. 
{Mary 8. Stelson. 





A High Compliment to Baker’s Cocoa.—Wal- 
ter Baker & Co, of Dorchester, Mass, U S A, 
have given years of study to the skillful prep- 
aration of cocea and chocolate, and have de- 
vised machinery and systems peculiar to their 
methods of treatment, whereby the purity, 
palatability, and highest nutrient characteris- 
tics are retained. Their preparations are 
known the world over and have received the 
highest indorsements from the medical prac- 
titioner, the nurse, and the intelligent house- 
keeper and caterer. There is hardly any food 
product which may be so extensively used in 
the household in combination with other 
foods as cocoa and chocolate; but here again, 
we urge the importance of purity and nutrient 
value, and these important points, we feel 
sure, may be relied upon in Baker’s cocoa and 
chocolate.—[ Dietetic and Hygienic Gazette. 















Something for Each of the Family. 





In ordering these patterns, be careful to 
give the correct bust measure and number of 
the pattern under the illustration. Address 
all orders to Pattern Department at this office, 
and inclose 10c for each pattern. Full direc- 
tions how to cut and fit the garments and the 
number of yards of material required, are sent 
with each pattern. Buyers will please write 
the number plainly and give their full name 
aud address. 

A pretty, becoming wrapper is one of those 
garments that a woman can w ear all the year 
around. This de- 
sign is made with a 
fitted lining, the 
back being finished 
with a slight train 
to give ita dressy 
appearance. The 
front is loose, with 
the fullness con- 
fined by rows of 
shirring at the 
waist line. Deeply 
pointed epaulettes, 
edged with frills of 
lace,are placed over 
each shoulder, but 
may be omitted if 
desired. A ribbon 
belt, starting from 
the sideseams,com- 499 439, Lady’s wrapper. 
pletes the front of Sizes 32 to 42 inches bust 
the gown and a measure. 
crush collar of the same 
the neck. The full sleeves are 
deep frills of lace and may be cut 
short, according to preference. 

A dressing jacket pretty enongh 
when receiving intimate friends and yet ex- 
treinely comforta- 
ble is here pictured 
as made of figured 
silk or cashmere 
and trimmed with 
lace and velvet or 
satin. The pattern 
is cut with a dou- 
ble box-plaited 
front and a tight- 
fitting back. A 
wide collarette of 
satin or velvet,edg- 
ed with lace, starts 
from either side of 
the lace yoke in the 

No 20.767. front and gives a 
sacque. very stylish appear- 

Sizes 32 to 42 inches bust ance to the back. 
measure. The full bishop 
sleeves are gathered into bands of insertion 
and finished with a frill of lace. A ribbon 
collar, with a jaunty bow, completes the neck, 
and a belt of ribbon is worn around the waist, 
beginning under bows on either side of the 
box-plait and finished with a rosette in the 
center back. Outing flannel or any light- 
weight material can be used for this design. 

One of tne most useful articles in every 
young girl’s wardrobe is a pony white apron 
which can be worn 
on almost every oc- 
casion, except to 
church and parties. 
New designs in 
aprons are always 
eagerly sought for 
by mothers, who 
cannot fail to ap- 
preciate our model. 
This little garment 
is made with a full 
skirt, gathered onto 
a plain body, box- 
plaited in the front 
and cut with a 
pointed neck in 
front and rounded 
in the back. The 
full ruffies of em- 








material finishes 
trimmed with 
long or 


to wear 





Lady’s dressing 





No 20,740. Child’s apron. 
Sizes 2 to 8 years. 


broidery are gathered into each arm size and 
fall gracefully over the sleeves, and a shaped 
bertha of the same trimming starts trom each 
side of the back closing and continues over 
the shoulders to form a fichu effect in front. 
Ties of the material are sewed into the side 
seams and arranged in a bow in the back. 
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What could be prettier for a small girl’s 
school dress than this neat and stylish little 
costume? Our model 
is made of green and 
blue novelty goods 
trimmed with dark 
green velvet. A 
straight collar band 
of velvet finishes the 
neck and pert bows 
of velvet ribbon are 
added to each side of 
the front. The 
sleeves display the 
popular short puffs 
and are tight-fitting 
from the wrists to 
half way above the 
elbow. A belt of vel- 
vet ribbon is worn 
around the waist, 
fastening under the 
bows. The full 
straight skirt is un- 
trimmed and is sew- 
ed onto the waist or worn on a belt, 
red. 





No 20,727. 
Sizes 8 to 12 years. 


Girl’s dress. 


as prefer- 





A Cheap Germ Destroyer.—Pasteur’s great 
discoveries in regard to germ lifs show that 
germs can be destroyed by heat and cold. Our 
rooms, particularly bedrooms, our furniture, 
curtains and carpets, harbor germs of disease. 
Now cold is cheap to-day and it costs nothing 
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to kill germs of disease by simply freezing 
them to death. Select a sharp, cold day, and 
open the windows and close the doors of 
your bedroom. Remove all liquids that might 
burst the bottles or pitchers and then freeze 
the room and its coutents. Expose all bed- 
ding, curtains, clothing (and partieularly 
clothing recently used by sick people) in the 
room, and let it stand for from three to six 
hours. Extra fires may be ueeded in other 
parts of the house, and the huuse may bea 
little uncomfortable for afew hours. It will 
pay to do, however, for cold, pure air and 
sunshine are grand disinfectants. A room 
thus treated with cold will smell beautifully 
pure and clean for a long time afterwards. 





The Family Medicine Chest. —The old fashion- 
ed Yankee rule of making up a ‘‘ piece of cot- 
ton’’ every winter is an excellent one to fol- 
low, for we need to keepa good supply of this 
article on hand, else we will not be equal to 
the emergencies that arise when illness comes 
suddenly. The medicine chest or closet 
should also contain a roll of soft linen and cot- 
ton, flannel pieces, a package of absorbent 
cotton, twine, court plaster and an eyestone. 
| Elizabeth. 


Grief and Its Shadows.—Why destrey pres- 
ent happiness by a distant misery which may 
never come at all, or you may never live to 
see it? Every substantial grief has twenty 
shadows, and most of them shadows of your 
own making.—|[Sidney Smith. 





























sent free on mention of this Magazine. 


Permanently cured by using DR. WHITEHALL’S RHEUMA 
THE DR. WHITEMALE nO R herve €o., Seuth B 


latest, surest and best. Sample 
end, Ind. 
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The village doctor felt the boy’ s aii and then said: 
“Let me see your tongue 1” 
“It’s white! It’s coated!” and then 
he gave the mother half a dozen little things that 
looked like chocolate lozenges. 
now and another before he goes to bed to-night.” 

Next day the boy was as good as new and went in 
swimming three times, and when the mother 
ae to know what medicine it was that cured 

y, the doctor honestly told her 
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“Let him take one 
























MISS ANNA MILLAR. 


A Farmer’s Daughter’s Rapid Rise. 


FORREST CRISSEY. 


One of the most unique and important ex- 
ecutive positions in America now filled by a 
woman is that of manager of the orchestral 
association of Chicago, the corporation hav- 
ing the management of the famous Theodore 
Thomas orchestra. That a young woman who, 
only a very few years ago, was an unknown 
**farmer girl,’’ riding horseback and indulging 
in every variety of girlish fun and frolic, 
should be foundin this place, is even more re- 
markable than would appear at first thought, 
for the duties of manager of this corpora- 
tion are varied, exacting and responsible to a 
degree not easily realized by those unfamiliar 
with their details, and the position is one 
whieh is looked upon with envy by men who 
command liberal salaries because of their ad- 
ministrative talents. 

This young woman is Miss Anna Millar. 
It is only 14 years since she left the district 
school and began to attend the high school in 
the little town of Muscatine, Ia. In the 
meantime, she had made excellent progress in 
music, having begun her lessons on the piano 
and violin when eight years of age. 

Soon after her graduation from the Musca- 
tine school, she came to Evanston and entered 
the musical department of the Northwestern 
university, where she became acquainted with 
Miss Electa Gifford, who possessed a fine 
voice. Miss Millar’s admiration for her 
friend and her confidence in the latter’s pow- 
ers as a@ vocalist were unbounded. Shortly 
after graduation, Miss Millar determined that 
Miss Gifford should be given an introduction 
to the public, and she at once took the man- 
agement of the debut concert into her own 
hands. 

The daring with which she inaugurated this 
enterprise astonished and almost dumbfound- 
ed her friends. For a young woman of limit- 
ed business experience to engage the Thomas 
orchestra and Central music hall was an un- 
expected piece of audacity, but this was ex- 
actly what Miss Millar did. Then she began 
a campaign for the filling of the big hall, with 
the result that when the evening of the con- 
cert came, every seat in the house was sold, 
and Miss Gifford’s debut was one of the music- 
al successes of the year in Chicago. 

Just four weeks later, Miss Millar received 
a communication from the trustees of the or- 
chestral association, asking her to take charge 
of the season-ticket sale of that corporation. 
They refused to listen to her protests of inex- 
perience and told her that they were fully in- 
formed as to her fitness for the position. 

That was three years ago. Under her ad- 
ministration, this year’s sale of season tickets 
to the Thomas concerts has been increased to 
over $50,000. The income from this source 
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was but $26,000 when she began the manage- 
ment of the association. 

Miss Millar is quiet, reserved and studious, 
and fond of society. In appearance she is 
considerably less than 30 years of age, has 
light brown hair, which is combed plainly 
back over temples, and possesses a fine face 
and figure. Her labors and responsibilities 
do not appear to set heavily upon her, as 
she is bright and vivacious in ber manner 
and of an enthusiastic temperament, especial- 
ly with regard to musical and social matters. 
Her career is an example of how much a gift- 
ed girl from the farm may acomplish in a very 
few years if courage, good judgment and 
business ability are a part of her mental 
equipment. 


Talk Around the Table. 


Who the Mother Is.—It has been quite 
a question in my family which of the ladies 
in the large family group is the mother. I 
have tive children and they all differ. Some 
think she is the one standing by the tree, 
some the one just under her right arm, and 
others the one at his left shoulder. They 
would like to know which one is the mother. 
[W. L. Rider. 

{The mother is at the right of the picture, 
under the right arm of the taller lady stand- 
ing by the tree.—Host. ] 


Pensioned for Life.—It seems on the surface 


that if a woman does the same work as well 
as men, she should receive the same wages. 
But it really amounts to this,—the men’s 
wages are cut down to what girls are willing 
to do the work for, so that men with families 
dependent on them have been crowded out 
of many occupations. Thisis especially true 
in teaching. I think it should be made an 
object for teachers to make a life work of it, 
and they should be pensioned for life after a 
certain number of years, as they are in Ger- 
many.—[Susan Nipper. 


A Protest.—In behalf of women, I want to 
enter a protest against your quotation from 
Dr Parkhurst in the Dec 19 issue. The girls 
and women who make the articles on bargain 
counters are unable to do the finer work 
which commands greater pay. Therefore, if 
we women didn’t buy those articles, tne mak- 
ers of them wouldn’t have even their half a 
loaf. There is no way for us to help them 
except by organizing them intoa class and 
teaching them fine handiwork, which brings 
its proper reward. To accuse us women for 
the condition of our more unfortunat>- sisters 
is despicable.—[Little Two Shoes. 


Only Fighters Should Vote.—Sister Nipper, 
candidly, don’t you think { am right? Mind 
you, I did not say that the scripture quota- 
tions I cited voiced my opinions or ideas as 
to the status of the wife. In fact, they do 
not. The idea I wished to convey is simply 
this: The Bible is or is not God’s word. 
Allowing that it is, then God wrote it, the 
Apostles simply furnishing the mechanical 
part, or taking the place of the modern stenog- 
rapher. Am Inotright? If it is not God’s 
word, then it is Paul's word, James’ word, 
Luke’s word, ete. Assuming that you will 
not admit the last proposition, then yonr re- 
marks on Page 456 should read thus: ‘‘The 
word of God is certainly plain and unmis- 
takable,’’ ete. never undertook to think 
a thing was right or wrong simply because 
someone else thought so, regardless of my 
own reasoning powers. A man and woman 
should be to the best of their ability a leader 
in thought, and once having formed an opinion 
(after careful study) which your reason and 
conscience tell you is right, stick to it 
against the whole world until you are proved 
to be wrong. Let me say right here I am this 
kind of a woman’s rights man: I want to see 
equal pay for equal work to man and woman. 
I want to see the women have the ballot 
whenever they will shoulder a musket and 
shed their life blood, as millions of men have 
done, in defense of the laws they make. If 
women get the ballot the chances are (there 
being more women than men) that we shall 
have women making all or nearly all our 
laws, and for them to make the laws and us 
to fight for them is a one-sided affair.—[F. H. 
Richardson. - 


You can probably find all about machinery 
for canning fruits and vegetables by address- 
ing the Blymer iron works company, Cincin- 
nati, O 

For what was the ‘‘old stone mill’’ 


built at 
Newport, RI? How many states and terri- 
tories?—[{Uncle Lyman. 
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Condensed Premium List. 


Useful and Valuable Articles for those 
who obtain New Subscribers to 
‘This Journal. 


We give herewith a condensed list of some 
of the many useful premiums given to those 
who get up clubs for this journal. The pre- 
miums advertised are given for new subscrib- 
ers taken three months on trial, at 25 
cents each, although yearly subscriptions 
may be sent if desired. One yearly sub- 
scription at $1 will be counted the same as 
four three-months subscribers in every case. 

The first column gives the price of each arti- 
cle when purchased outright, and the second 
the price including a year’s subscription to this 
journal. 

A full description of each article will be 
found in our new illustrated Premium List, 
which we send free on request. 


For One Three-Months Subscriber 


At 25 cents we will send any one of the follow- 
ing articles, free and postpaid: 

Including 

a Year's 

Subscrip- 

. Price. tion. 

Practical Poultry Grower, $.15 } 

Practical Fruit Grower, 15 f 


Money Crops, 15 
For Two Three-Months Subscribers. 


Rand McNally’s: New Handy 
Atlas, 
American Agriculturist Alma- 
nac, 25 1.25 
Pictures of All Countries, 25 1.20 
Student’s Fountain Pen, 25 1.20 


For Four Three-Months 


$1.25 


$1.25 


Subscribers. 


Every-Day Facts, $.50 $1. 

Leatherstocking Tales, 75 

Wood’s Natural History, 50 

Lee’s Encyclopedia Britannica, .50 

Ropp’s Commercial Calculator, .50 

Eaton’s Every Day Educator, .50 

Blakeslee’s Industrial Cyclo- 
pedia, 50 

Gleason’s Horse Book, 50 

Presidential Cook Book, 

Popular Melodies, 

Famous Standard Books, 50 

Combination Microscope, 

Gent’s Two-Bladed Knife, 

Tool Holder and 20 Tools, 

National Standard Dictionary, .50 

Reading Glass, 50 

Lalla Rookh Dress Cutting 
System, 50 


For Six Three-Months Subscribers. 
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Best Stamping Outfit, $.75 $1.50 
For Eight Three-Months Subscribers. 


Ridpath’s History of the U. S.,$1.50 $2.00 
Library Map of the World, 2.00 
Nine Tools in One, 1.75 


For Twelve Three-Months Subscribers. 


Oxford Bible, $1.75 
Home Repairing Outfit, 2.00 


For Sixteen Three-Months 


Gent’s Nickel Watch, $3.00 
French Achromatic Telescope, 2.50 


For Twenty-eight Three-Months 
scribers. 


1.00 


$2.50 
2.50 


Subscribers. 


$3.50 
3.00 
Sub- 


Gent’s Silverine Watch, $5.00 $5.50 
For Thirty Three-Months Subscribers. 


Combination Bookcase and Sec- 
retary, $5.00 $5.50 

For Sixty-four Three-Months Subscribers. 

$12.00 
12.00 


Gent’s Gold Watch, 
Lagies’ Gold Watch, 


Address orders to either of our offices below, 
but to avoid delay send to the one nearest you. 


NEW YORK, CHICAGO, 
52 Lafayette Place. Marquette Building. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., 
Homestead Building. 


Orange Judd ) Company, Publishers. 





ADVERTISEMENTS 


Stop 
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One Million Boxes Sold 


in three years, over 300,000 cases permanently 
cured, is the wonderful record of NO-TO-BAC, 
original, guaranteed tobacco-habit cure. There 
has been but one failure out of every ‘75 
cases, and that one got his money back. Thous- 
ands of tobacco-users take NO-TO-BAC as a 
regulator. It makes it easy to control the to- 
bacco-habit and prevents excess. Get a box to- 
day, and let your own experience 


Prove NO-T0-BAC’S Merit. 


CUTER PL) 


it All Rests With You 


whether you desire to continue the tobacco vice 
or quit it. If you want to stop, there is no ex- 
cuse for not stopping, as NO-TO-BAC removes 
all desire. Do you want strong nerves, do 
you want new manhood, new rich blood, new 
vitality, new happiness? Do you want to save 
money? Nothing is easier than to accomplish 
all this, for NO-TO-BAC enables you 


To Get an Easy, Permanent Cure. 
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Get ready to start 1897 with a sweet breath; with 


clean purified system; with new vigor; with 


money saved; with your home and 
loved ones happy. It will 

be easy for you, 

if you take 


Right now, to-day, 
is the time to begin. 
After you are cured, have gained 


from 5 to 20 pounds, feel like a new man, 


have a bigger bank account, have made every- 
body happy and you don’t like it, you can lIearn 


tobacco-using over again just like the first time. 
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Get Booklet and Sample Free 


from your druggist. He sells NO-TO-BAC for 
$1 a box, containing enough to cure any ordi- 
nary case. Send to-day for free sample of NO- 
TO-BAC and book, entitled ‘Don’t Tobacco Spit 
and Smoke Your Life Away —with written 
gcuarantee of cure mailed for the asking. Address 
nearcst Office. 


The Sterling Remedy Co. Chicago. Montreal. New York. 


Written Guarantee for the Asking, 
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You Take No Chances 


when you buy NO-TO-BAC, for we assume all 
risks. NO-TO-BAC cures s0 la gea percentage, 
that we cannot afford to lose the good wi'l of 
the occasional failure. We therefore authorize 
every retail drucgist tosell NO TO BAC under 
absolute guarantee to cure any form of 1Obacec- 
using or purchase moaey w.ll bs refunded. You 
buy at home from your own friend. — 


Your Own Druggist Guarantees It. 
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Potash 


is a necessary and important ingredient 
of complete fertilizers. Crops of all kinds 
require a properly balanced manure. 


The best 


Fertilizers 


contain a high percentage of Potash. 
All about Potash—the results of its use by actual ex- 
periment on the best farms in the United States—is 
told in a little book which we publish and will gladly 
mail free to any farmer in America who will write for it. 
GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau St., New York, 
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tings to Break. No Wear out to it. 
A Satis , pos —~ J Save its cost firs ? 
‘ to general farm purposes. HAS. N 
EQUAL. Write for proof. 
tes LEAN MFC. CO. 
3 Park St., Mansfield, Ohio. 
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BEFORE BUYING A NEW HARNESS 


Send your address, with 2 ont om for 






‘atalogue, giving full desc 
of Single and Double anten Hand- 
ther Harness, +. 


le 
~ pte yp te 
sumer, wholesale prices. Harn 
Ce., No. 2 Church eet, .— 2. xr 





DO YOUR OWN REPAIRING! 





with ROOT’S HOME REPAIRING OUTFITS. Send 
for free catalog describing these and “Root’s Sim- 
Harness, 
Carpenters’ Tools. 
Send today. The ROOT BROS. CO., Plymouth, O. 


licity Process’ of home repairing. 
Saddlery, Blacksmiths’ and 








How About That Line Fence? 


Would it not be well to get together and adjust 
the matter, and then putup a permanent Page 


fence. If John Bull and Venzuela had done that 
years agoit would have saved Uncle Sam lots of 
trouble. If**Schomberg™ had put 19 bar Page 
on his line, there would have been no trespassing. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian,Mich. 
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WELL DRILLING MACHINERY. 
\ MANUFAC TURED BY 
WILLIAMS BROTHERS, 

»  ITHACA.N.Y. 

| MOUNTED OR ON SILLS, FOR 
DEEP OR SHALLOW WELLS, WITH 


| STEAM OR HORSE POWER 
SEND FOR ott A ted 





Rented 
His Farm. 


One of my farms that has recently been run from year 
te year by different people on shares, I have just rented 
for a term of five years; all by advertising in THE AGRI- 


CULTURIST, under the head of Farmers’ Exci hange. 
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STANDARD RURAL BOOKS. 


Sent, Postpaid, on Receipt of the Advertised Price. 


Agriculture, A BC of. Weld. 50 
Asparagus Culture. Barnes and Rob- 

inson. 5 
Broom-Corn and Brooms. 5 
Cabbages, On. Gregory. 30 
Caulifiowers. Brill. 20 
Celery for Profit. Greiner, T. 30 
Draining Land. Miles, Manly. 1 00 
Farm Gardening and Seed-Growing. 

Brill. 1 00 
Farm Book, New American. Allen, 

R. L. & L. F. 2 50 
Fertilizers, On. Gregory. 40 
Flax Culture. 30 
Forestry, Practical. Fuller, A. S. 50 
Fungi and Fungicides. Weed, Clar- 

ence M. Cloth, $1 00; Paper, 50 
Gardening for Pleasure. Henderson, 

Peter. 2 00 
Gardening for Profit. Henderson, 

Peter. 2 00 
Gardening for Young and Old. Har- 

ris, Joseph. 25 
Gardening and Farm Notes, Market. 

Landreth. 00 
Garden, Money in the. Quinn. 50 
Garden, Play and Profit in My. Roe, 

E. P. 1 50 
How Crops Feed. Johnson, Prof.S.W. 2 00 
How Crops Grow. Johnson, Prof.S.W. 2 00 
How the Farm Pays. Henderson and 

Crozier. 2 50 
Insects of the Farm and Garden, In- 

jurious. Treat. 2 00 
Irrigation Farming. Wilcox, Lute. 2 00 
Irrigation for the Farm, Garden and 

Orchard. Stewart, Henry. 1 50 
Land Measure for Farmers. Pedder. 60 
Mushrooms—How to Grow Them. 

Falconer, William. 50 
Manures, How to Make and How to 

Use Them. Sempers, Frank, JW. 

Paper, 50 cents; Cloth, 1 00 
Manures, Talks on. Harris, Joseph. 1 75 
Onion Culture, The New. Greiner. 50 
Peanut Plant. Paper. Jones, B. W 50 
Plant Life on the Farm. Masters. 1 00 
Potato Culture, Sweet. Fitz. 60 
Potato Culture, A BC of. Terry. 35 
Silos, Ensilage and Silage. Miles. 5 
Squashes, On. Gregory. 30 
Soil of the Farm, The. 1 00 
Tobacco Culture. 25 
Tomato Culture. 35 
Truck Farming in the South. Oem- 

ler, Dr. A. 50 
Weeds, How to Eradicate Them. 

Shaw, Prof. 1 00 
Wheat Culture. Curtis. 50 
A BC in Cheese Making. Monrad,J.H. 50 
American Merino for Wool and Mut- 

ton, The. Powers, Stephen. 5 
Cattle, American. Allen, L. F. 2 50 
Cattle Breeding. Warfield. 2 00 
Cattle Doctor. svo, cloth. Dadd, Prof. 

Geo. H. 2 50 
Cattle Doctor, American. Dadd,Geo.H. 1 5 
Cows, Milch. Guenon. 1 00 
Dairying, American. Gurler, H. B. 1 00 
Dairyman’s Manual. Stewart, Henry. 2 00 
Feeding Animals. Stewart, E. W. 2 00 
Pig, Harris on the. Harris, Joseph. 1 50 
Shepherd’s Manual. Stewart, Henry. 1 50 
Stock Breeding. Miles. 1 50 
Swine Husbandry. Coburn, F.D. 1 75 
Apple Culture, Field Noteson. Bailey. 75 
Bulbs and Tuberous-RootedPlants. 

Allen, C. L. 2 00 
Cider Makers’ Handbook. Trowbridge. 1 00 
Cranberry Culture. White. 1 & 
Crops, Spraying. Weed, Clarence M. 25 
Floriculture, Practical. Henderson, 

Peter. 1 50 
Florida Fruits and How to Raise 

them. Harcourt. 1 2% 
Fruits, California. Wickson, E. J 3 00 
Fruit Garden, The. Barry, P. = 


Grape Culturist. Fuller, A. S. 


CATALOGUE FREE TO ALL. Our |beautifully 


publishers, and asking for it. 


It will pay every man, young or old, to 





Grape Growers’ Guide. Chorlton. 

Grape Growing and Wine Making, 
American. Husmann, George. 

Nut Culture. Fuller, A. S. 

Greenhouse Construction. Taft, L. R. 

Horticulture, Annals of. Bailey, Prof. 
L. H. 

Orange Culture. Moore, J. W. 

Peach Culture. Fulton. 

Pear Culture for Profit. Quinn. 

Plants, Handbook of. Henderson, P re 

Plants, Propagation of. Fuller, A. 

Plants, Your. Sheehan, James. 

Quince Culture. Meech, W. W. 

Rose, The. Its cultivation, varieties 
ete. Ellwanger, H. B 

Rose, On the. Parsons. 

Small Fruit Culturist. 

Strawberry Cuiturist. 

Window Flower Garden. 

Beautifying Country Homes. 

mann. 

Ornamental Gardening for Ameri- 
cans. Long. 

Dogs of Great Britain, America and 
Other Countries. Compiled from 


Fuller, A. S 
Fuller, A. S 
Heinrich. 
W eiden- 


Stonehenge and other standard writers. 


Bridle Bits, The. Battersby, Col. J. C. 
Handhook of the Turf. Boardman,S.L. 
Horse Keepers, Hints to. 


Herbert, H.W. 
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Horse The, How to Buy and Sell. How- 


den, P. 
Horse, The. Youatt and Spooner. 
Horse Book, American Reformed. 
8vo. Dadd, ¢ 
Horse Doctor, Modern. Dadd, G. H. 
Horse, The Family. Martin, Geo. A. 
Horse, Training the Trotting. Marvin. 
Horse Management. Mayhew, E. 
Horse Doctor. Mayhew, E. 
Horses, How to Handle andjEducate 
Vicious. Gleason, O. R. 
Horse Shoeing, Scientific. 
Horse Breeding. Sanders. 
Saddle Horse, The Complete Guide to 
Riding and Training. 
Veterinary Adviser, Farmers’. Law, J. 
American Horses and Horse Breed- 
ing. Dimon, John. 


Russell. 


Diseases of Horses and Cattle. McIn- 
tosh, Dr. D. 
Bee Keeping Explained, Mysteries 


of. Quinby. 

Capons for Profit. Greiner, T. 

Duck Culture. Rankin, Jas. 

Egg Farm, An. Stoddard, H.H. 

Poultry, American Standard or Per- 
fection In. 

Poultry Keeper, Practical.| Wright, L. 

Pigeon Keeper, Practical. Wright; L 

Profits in Poultry and Their Profita- 
ble Management. 

Bird Fancier, American. 

Birds, Book of. Holden. 

Canary Birds. 


Insects and Insecticides. Weed, ¢ 
12mo. 

Rabbit Keeper. Practical. 

American Fish Culture. Norris, T. 


Home Fishing in Home Waters. Green. 
Sailing Boat, The. Prescott, C. 
Scientific Angler. Foster and Harris. 


Trout, Domesticated. Stone, Living- 
ston. 
Game Bird Shooting, American. 


Murphy, J. M. 

Hunter and Trapper. Thrasher, H. 
Taxidermy, Practical. Batty, J. H. 
Barn Plans and Outbuildings. 
Paint Book, Everybody's. 
Bookkeeping for Farmers. Atkeson. 
Co-operate, How to. Herbert Myrick. 

Paper, 25c. Cloth, 
Canning and Preserving. 
Ice Crop. Hiles, T. L. 
Lumber and Log-Book. Scribner. 
Secrets of Health. Platt, S. H. 
Silk Culture. Bamford. 
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Illustrated 8vo Cata- 


logue, containing descriptions of three 


hundred valuable Books on Agriculture, Horticulture, Are -hitec ture, Field Sports, Horses, 
tle, Sheep, etc., etc., will be sent free to any one forwarding by postal card his address to the 


provide 


Cat- 


good books, even if economy has to be practiced in other directions to enable him to do this. 





ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


Marquette Building, Chicago, Ill. 


52-54 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y. 
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